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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tus Day, 
Dec. 9, at Three o'clock, The programme will include Symphony, 
‘* Eroica” (Beethoven); Introduction and Rondo Vapriccioso in A, for violin 
and orchestra (Saint-Saéns); Rigaudon de Dardanus (Rameau); Polonaise 
Brillante, in D major (Wieniawski) ; Overture, Zannhduser (Wagner). Vocalist 
—Madlle Elly Warnots (her first appearance at the Orystal Palace). Violin—Miss 
Arma Harkness (her second appearance). Conductor—Mr Auaust MANNs. 
Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d, 





\ R WILLING’S CHOIR.—President, the Right Hon. the 

Earl of Laruom. Vice-Presidents, Sir MicHakL Costa and C. T. Mur- 
bDocu, Esq. FIRST CONCERT, Tuxspay next, St JAMEs’s HALL, commencing 
at 7.30. HANDEL'S “ACIS AND GALATEA,” GADE’S ‘“ PSYCHE.” 
Artists—Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Coward, and Miss J. Rosse; Mr Edwaid 
L'oyd, Mr Albert James, Mr Bridson, and Mr Frederic King. The Band, entirely 
Professional, comprises 70 performers. The Choir consists of 150 voices, Organ 
—Mr Alfred J. Eyre. Conductor—Mr WILLING. Subscription for the Four 
Concerts—Sofa and Balcony Stalls, £1 11s.6d.; Area and Balcony (unreserved), 
15s.; Single Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d.; and Admission, ls. At usual Agents, 





\ R W. G. CUSINS has the honour to announce a GRAND 
L CHRISTMAS PERFORMANCE of ‘THE MESSIAH,” SarurpDAy next, 
Dee, 16th, Sr JAMES’s HALL, at Eight o’clock, Vocalists—Mdme Albani, Mdme 
Patey, Mr Maas and Mr Santley. Principal Violin— Herr Ludwig Straus. 
Trumpet—Mr T. Harper. Organ—Mr Pettit, The Band (entirely selected from 
the Philharmonic Orchestra) and Chorus will number 300 performers. Con- 
ductor—Mr W.G. Cusins, Sofa Stalls, 15s. ; Stalls and Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 5s.; Area, 2s. 6d.; Admission, 1s. At Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall ; 
and usual Agents, 





PUBLIC HALL, CROYDON. 
AJ rE al 

\ R GEORGE RUSSELL has the honour to announce that 

his ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at the above Hall, on 
Monpay next, Dec. 11, 1882, tocommence at Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Mdme 
Vogri and Miss Orridge. Instrumentalists; Pianoforte—Mr Geo. Russell; 
Violin—Mr Henry Holmes; Violoncello—Signor Pezze. Conductor—Mr Ropert 
BERRINGER, Prices of Admission—Reserved Seats, 5s. (Family Tickets, to admit 
Five, £1 1s.); Reserved Seats (not numbered), in the body of the Hall, 2s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats in the body of the Hall, 1s, Tickets and Programmes to be 
had of Roffey & Clark (late F. Warren), Booksellers, 131, High Street, where a 
plan of the Hall may be seen and places secured; Messrs Webb, musicsellers, 
North End; and of Mr Pusey, at the Hall. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuouBeERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
following dates are fixed for the SOIREES MUSICALES, for the introduction 
of Artists, viz. :— 
WEDNESDAY December 13th, 1882. 
WEDNESDAY a 5 December 27th, ,, 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. 8ec., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


THE PADDINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 
President—SIR ROBERT P. STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ConDUCTOR—MR M. 8ST JOHN ROBINSON. 

U* DER very distinguished Patronage this Society has 

RE-COMMENCED ITS WEEKLY REHEARSALS for the Second Winter 
Season. The next Concert will be given in November. Ladies and Gentlemen 
desiring to become Active or Honorary Members are requested to address— 
THE ConpbucToR, at 5, Blomfield Crescent, Westbourne Terrace, W. 














TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
THE USE of a Handsome DRAWING-ROOM and GRAND 


PIANOFORTE can be had for some hours daily, Apply, by Letter, to 
+” care of Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street. 


ony 








Roast ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D., Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, Associates, and Licentiates, will take place at Sr James's HALL, 
on Farpay Evening next, Dec. 15th, at Eight o'clock. There will be a complete 
Band, formed by the Professors and the late and present Students, and the 
Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
The Programme will. include the 137th Psalm (MS.), by F. K. Hattersley 
(student); Concertstiick (MS.), by 0. 8. Macpherson (student); New Concerto, 
in B flat (Brahms); ‘‘S8t Cecilia’s Day” (Handel); &c. Stalls, 53. ; Baleony or 
Area, 2s.6d; Admission, Is. Tickets, to be obtained at the Institution, and 


at 8t James’s Hall, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 





Pianofortes and other Musical Instruments, also the residue of the Orchestral 
Library of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with other Music, including a 
Bankrupt’s Stock. 

\ ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL, by AUCTION, 

li at their House, 47, LeErcrsTER SQUARE, WC., on Monpay, Dec. 19th, 

at ten minutes past One o'clock precisely, 40 Valuable PIANOFORTES, 

AMERICAN ORGANS, and HARMONIUMS, by the best Manufacturers, 

Italian and other Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, and Double Basses, Brass and 

Wood Wind Instruments, &c. ; also the residue of the Orchestral Library of the 

Sacred Harmonic Society, with other Music, including the Stock of a Bankrupt. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


CONCERT GRAND PIANOFORTE BY ERARD. 
yf Bsa PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include in the above 
40 


Sale, by Auction, a Fine, Full Compass Concert Grand PIANOFORTE, 
by Messrs ERARD, in perfect condition. 











\ ADAME CARADORI, the once well-known Operatic 
prima donna, widow of Mr F. W. Kreutzer, the great violinist, is unable, 
through misfortune and failing health, to support herself by teaching as she has 
done for years past, and now appeals to the generosity of the Profession, art- 
loving Public, and Amateurs, to assist her in her distress. Donations will be 
thankfully received by Mr Duncan Davison, Office of the Musical World, 244, 
Regent Street, London, W., who will kindly forward the same to the artiste. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED: 
Edwin Ashdown, Esq. ... £5 5 0| Charles Oberthiir, Esq. uate Ss @ 





NAPOLEONE CAROZZI, late Musical Conductor of the 

e Cathedral of Como, Italy, begs to inform the Musical Public that he 

ASSISTS and IMPROVES STUDENTS in SINGING, especially these who, 

from nature or habit, have contracted, or are liable to contract, Defects com- 
promising their ultimate success as Vocalists. 

He obtains the most beneficial results by inculcating the practice of the ancient 
Italian Rules of Vocal Art, and also by employing contrivances invented by 
himself which have received honourable mention at the National Musical 
Exhibition of Milan, 1881. 

Testimonials from many whose patronage he has enjoyed, and who are now 
superior Singers. 

Address—282, Regent Street, or care of Mr LAMBORN Cock, Holles Street, W. 


FFERTORY for CHRISTMAS, on a well-known Christ- 
mas Hymn, Arranged for the Organ by G. E. LYLr, Organist of Sherborne 
Abbey. Price 3s.—Parrey & WILLIS, 44 (late 39), Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USTAV MERKEL’S CHRISTMAS MARCH, for the 
ae Price 4s.—Patey & WILLIS, 44 (late 39), Great Marlborough 


GENTS (Suitable Gentlemen only) REQUIRED, on 
Commission, in unrepresented Towns and Villages, for a magnificent 
American Pipe Top Grand ORGAN, suitable for Churches, Chapels, Sunday 
Schools, Concert Halls, Mansions, &c. The price charged, together with the 
superior quality of this Organ, commands a ready sale. Please enclose Stamped, 
Addressed Envelope to “ J. C.,” 21, Princes Dock Street, Hull. 
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BENEDICT’S “CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 
\. BEATA FRANCIS will sing Brnepicr’s Variations 
onthe ‘‘CARNEVAL DE VENISE” and Batre’s “ KILLARNEY,” at 
Scarborough, on Monday next, Dec. 11th. 
‘TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
\ R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing Horr Trmpte’s popular 
Song, “TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY,” at his Vocal Recital, at Steinway 
Hall, on Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 19. 
“THE ORIENTAL SERENADE.” 
\ R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his “ORIENTAL 


SERENADE” at his Vocal Recital, at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday After- 
por ose n 














“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
\ R HERBERT REEVES will sing his new Song, 
_ ‘FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” at Exeter, Dec. Lith; and Bath, léth, 
“GRASP THE FLAG.” 
if UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
. \i FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
\ ISS ALICE PHILLIPS and Mr THORNBER ROW 
will sing Henry SmMARt’s popular Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
ad FROM THE SEA,” at the Lecture Hall, Camden Road, on THURSDAY next, 
Jee, 14th. 


“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” 
\ R FREDERIC PENNA’S Military Duet for tenor and 
Bass was sung at the Banquet of the ‘Irrational Knot,” St James’s 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, Dec, 6th, by Mr WALTER JARVIS (Amateur) 
and the Composer. (‘‘The Return of the Army” is published by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street.) 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. | 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 


Century), Music by MicuarEL Berason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barygs, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co,, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
VHE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


} ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by KE. M. Bowzes, 
Price One Shilling. i 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”— Musical Times. 
‘A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra, 
LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 





& TUBAL CAIN,” New Bass Song. Composed by Joun E. 
. BurGess, Worcester. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
“We have little doubt the song will hold its own.......... The melody is charac- 
teristic of the words, and the pianoforte accompaniment easy.”-— Musical World, 
WeEKES & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W., or the Composer. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE Per Cent INTEREST 
repayable on demand, ; 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares and 
Annuities. : 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








(MHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 3 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FI 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building i Mane ogre 
Apply at the Office of the BrrkKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ' ; 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. * 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRABI. 


THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


: New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price és. London: DuNCAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one-of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching e dang and removing affections of 


he throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 7 
PRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Kehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PLANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Cireus, W. 





A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace GrBsoNE. Price 4s. London: DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘HER VOICE.” 
“ TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), -— by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SIMON BOCCANEGRA IN VIENNA 

Most of the audience assembled at the Imperial Operahouse 
probably asked themselves how much historical truth there was in 
this Doge Boccanegra and the tangled series of events heaped up 
around him in Verdi’s early work. In the most accessible 
manuals and other similar works they will not find his name, so 
we will spare them the trouble we ourselves have gone through, 
and give them, in a condensed form, the essential facts culled 
from old special histories of medieval Genoa. The plot is based 
upon the stormy political events of the 14th century, when civil 
wars between the Plebeians and the Nobles convulsed the free 
Italian States, and when Genoa more especially (the scene of the 
opera) was at war, now with Venice, now with Pisa, Milan, and 
other neighbouring cities. Dissatisfied Genoese sailors, in the pay 
of Philip of Valois, revolted in 1339 against their admiral, Doria, 
who had kept back what was due to them. They returned, for 
the purpose of lodging their complaint, to Genoa, where they 
found their fellow-citizens full of bitterness against the Tieschis, 
the Dorias, the Spinolas, and the Grimaldis, For eighteen years 
these four great families had by their jealousy of one another con- 
vulsed the State, which they wanted to subject to an hereditary 
oligarchy. ‘Two Ghibelline captains, a Spinola and a Doria, ruled 
Genoa; they had wrested from the people the latter’s right to 
elect their own Abbés (Abbots of the People), magistrates, like 
the Tribunes in Rome, chosen to be the protectors and defenders 
of the lower orders. The discontented spirits in Genoa demanded 
the restitution of this right. Twenty Plebeians, elected by their 
fellow-citizens, met on the 23rd September, 1329, at the Prefec- 
ture, when one of their number, a silver-foil manufacturer, ex- 
claimed, “Choose Boccanegra!” (Italian historians sometimes 
write the name: “ Boccanigra,” and, sometimes, “ Boccanera,” 
but, for the sake of convenience, we shall adhere to Verdi's mode 
of spelling it), Simon Boccanegra is described as a man of 
courage and experience, who, though of an ancient and noble 
family, always defended the Plebeians. He was enthusiastically 
proclaimed the new Abbé, but declined the office. The people 
then felt that the title of “ People’s Abbé” was fitted only for a 
Plebeian, and that Boccanegra, on account of his rank, could not 
accept a post of such inferior rank. “Be, then, our Prince, our 
Doge!” cried the multitude, and their leaders pressed him to 
accept the proffered dignity. As the title of Doge accidentally 
conferred on him reminded the people of the Doges of Venice, the 
heads of an independent State, like Genoa, the new constitution, de- 
veloped, so to speak, amidst the popular tumult, was free and Re- 
publican. Boccanegra made praiseworthy use of the power entrusted 
to him, and retained it for five years. He checked with a strong 
hand the excesses to which the people at first abandoned themselves. 
Ife rescued his personal foe, the Guelph, Rebella Grimaldi, from 
the hands of the insurgents, and subjected to the Republic old 
castles and fortresses on both Rivieras. Meanwhile he had 
always to contend against the intrigues of the four powerful 
families whom he had excluded from the government. These 
families combined against him, and at last, tired of the conflict, 
he resigned his post, and went to Pisa. At one of the most 
stormy epochs in the history of Genoa, and, again, in consequence 
of an armed rising, he was elected Doge a second time, in 
November, 1353. He at once banished some of the most 
influential Nobles, and allowed Plebeians alone a share in 
municipal affairs, During the visit of King Peter of Cyprus to 
Genoa in 1363, the Doge, while dining with his Majesty at 
Malacelli’s, was poisoned, and taken ill in consequence. The 
opposite faction then rose up, forced their way into the Dogal 
Palace, and caused Gabriele Adorno, a wealthy merchant, to be 
elected Doge. Soon afterwards Boccanegra died, and, being 
hated by the Adorno party, who then held sway, was buried with 
scarcely any ceremony. 

Verdi's librettist, Piave, has retained only a few leading outlines 
connected with Boccanegra as a historical figure (his election by 
the people and his poisoning) but in other respects has made up 
a thoroughly arbitrary personage of romance.t Of the other 





* Neue freie Presse. 

+ We cannot well understand by what right Piave has made Boccanegra a 
“ pirate’? ; our historians mention nothing of the kind, but merely say that, 
after Boccanegra was elected Doge, the Nobles driven by him out of the State 
lived by piracy, Stella names a Grimaldi, a Marin, and a Malacelli among 
the pirates who preyed on Venetian vessels. 





historical characters he takes simply the names, with which he 
decks this or that creature of his own fancy. He makes the 
succeeding Doge, Adorno, a warm-blooded tenor lover, and “ Paolo, 
the gold-thread-spinner,” the intrigant and villain of the piece. 
Various historical names (Grimaldi, Fieschi, &c.) are continually 
flitting about like so many bits of ostentatious tinsel ; nay, even 
a letter from Petrarch admonishing the people to preserve peace 
is produced before the Assembled Council and ridiculed by Paolo, 
No one can blame a librettist for making free use of historical 
events, especially such obscure and distant events as these, if he 
only has the skill to draw from them an exciting and connected 
plot, and living characters which arouse our interest. Piave, un- 
fortunately, does precisely the reverse. 

In the Prologue, Boccanegra comes as a young man to Genoa 
for the sake of once more seeing his Beloved, the daughter of the 
proud patrician, Fiescho—he finds her a corpse. The first act 
takes place five-and-twenty years later. Boccanegra’s daughter 
and Fiescho’s grandchild, supposed by both to be long dead, has 
been saved—Heaven knows how—in Pisa, and, under the name 
of Amalia Grimaldi, is living near Genoa. She is in love with a 
young noble, Gabriel Adorno, who proposes for her. In order to 
communicate to her personally the consent of her supposed 
brothers (the Grimaldis), the Doge Boccanegra visits her and 
recognizes in her his own daughter. A grand meeting of the 
Council in the Dogal Palace follows. Adorno, pursued by the 
people, rushes in; he has murdered a certain Lorenzino, to whose 
house, Amalia, after being violently carried off, has been conveyed. 
Adorno believes the Doge to be the person who has had her 
spirited away, and rushes on him with drawn sword; Amalia, to 
shield the Doge, throws herself between the two. ‘The second act 
plays in the Doge’s chamber. ‘The most unlikely characters come 
and go without let or hindrance—the captive Adorno, tle captive 
Fiescho, and lastly Paolo, who puts the poison into the Doge's 
goblet. Boccanegra drinks the poison, which is slow in its opera- 
tion for the sake of the opera, as he has to sing all through the 
third act. At first it makes him only drowsy ; scarcely, however, 
has he fallen off to sleep ere Adorno with naked dagger steals in. 
Again does Amalia appear at the right moment and stop the 
murderer’s arm. Now for the first time Adorno learns that 
Amalia is not the sweetheart but the daughter of the hoary- 
headed Doge, whereupon he immediately resolves to fight for the 
latter. Most opportunely again “Foes” appear on the spot 
(“ Und frage nicht wo Feinde sind—Die Feinde kommen mit dem 
Wind,” as Herwegh once sang to the King of Prussia). In the 
third act we behold Boccanegra slowly die from the effects of the 
poison ; in his last moments he unites Amalia and Adorno, while, 
in obedience to his wish, Adorno mounts the throne; Paolo, the 
scaffold. 

The principal personages who by fits and starts impel this 
absurd story forward are wooden dolls in fine costumes, without 
flesh or bone. We willingly accept the magnanimous Boccanegra, 
who forms so strong a contrast to the blackguardly set around 
him; but that he should give his only daughter as wife toa 
wicked fool like Adorno, who would murder him in his sleep, and 
that he should urgently recommend such a fellow to the people 
as most worthy to be Doge —— is something which passes the 
limits even of operatic magnanimity. Then we have this detest- 
able lover, Adorno, and the incomprehensible Amalia, who twice 
stops the murderous youth when he is about to slay her father, 
and yet does not speak the only words which can enlighten and 
disarm him; “ Boccanegra is my father!” What her grand- 
father, the very old Fiescho, has to do with the plot is a mystery 
of the most brain-puzzling description. Every time he appears 
he only makes things more confused than before. In the Prologue 
he has a long conversation with Boccanegra to whom he is perfectly 
well known. As, however, he appears in the following acts under 
the name of “Andrea,” we are bound to suppose that, after 
Boccanegra’s election, he has been banished, and, stealing furtively 
into Genoa under an assumed name, dares not go near the Doge. 
But lo and behold! at the solemn meeting of the Council we see 
our Fiescho-Andrea among the members, and absolutely close to 
the Doge! In the third act we have something yet stronger. 
Fiescho addresses the Doge. “Ah! that voice!” exclaims the 
latter in surprise (though he has just been singing with him all 





t ‘* Refrain to ask where foes you'll find ; 
They stream from all parts like the wind,” 
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through the second finale). “ You have heard it before,” replies 
the aged man ; “do you know me?” “ Fiescho!” Is not that 
enough to drive one silly? The audience are also much in the 
dark with regard to Paolo, and his sudden change from Boceca- 
negra’s friend and companion into his deadly foe and murderer, 
For this obscurity, however, the management of the Imperial 
Operahouse is more to blame than the librettist. Let the reader 
judge. Paolo has begged the Doge to sue, in his name, for 
the beautiful Amalia. But when Boccanegra has recognized in 
her his daughter, he is far from feeling inclined to gratify 
Paolo. After the duet between Boccanegra and Amalia (which 
concludes the scene in Vienna) the libretto contains the following 
short dialogue between Boccanegra and Paolo, who is waiting to 
hear what course things have taken : 

Paoto, What said she? Doce. Abandon all hope. Paoto. I 
shall never be able todo so. Doce. It is my will! (exit). Paoxo. 
Your will! Do you forget what you owe me? Prerro. (advancing) 
How did matters go off? Paoto, Repelled! Prerro, What will 
you do? Paoro. Carry her off. Of an evening she strolls alone 
by the seaside ; she shall be taken on board my vessel, and then 
Lorenzo’s abode shall receive her. 

This short dialogue, which alone casts a light on all that 
follows, since it explains to us Paolo’s sudden hatred of Boccanegra 
and acquaints us with the fact that it is Paolo who will carry off 
Amalia—is all cut out at the Imperial Operahouse! Yet it is so 
indispensably requisite that a clear-sighted dramatist would 
supply it of his own accord were it not in the libretto. The fact 
is, we could see in the way the opera was placed on the stage the 
hand of the stage-manager skilled in effective decoration and 
excellent as regards all externals, rather than the deeper and more 
searching eye of the dramatist, as the following and second 
example will prove. The Doge knows it is Paolo who has carried 
off Amalia; he determines to give him to understand this and 
act on him morally, without unmasking him before the assembled 
and excited people. “There is a traitor among us,” he says with 
emphasis, “‘ My word of thunder shall strike the infamous knave ! 
A curse on the traitor! And you, Paolo, shall repeat the words.” 
Paolo does repeat them ; he ought to do so, moved in the inmost 
recesses of his soul, “startled and trembling,” as the libretto 
directs, but with the artificial outward composure of a hypocrite 
who knows that his life depends upon it. Paolo may turn pale 
and shake, but he must remain erect like an accused murderer 
who at the decisive moment takes a false oath that he may not be 
his own guide to the gallows. Instead of this, the representative 
of Paolo at the Imperial Operahouse falls, after repeating the 
curse, penitently on his knees and hides his face with both hands, 
while the crowd point their fingers at him. By this utterly false 
reading of the scene, the very reverse of what the author intended 
is done ; instead of being touched only in conscience, Paolo, by his 
penitently despairing behaviour, becomes his own accuser, 
confesses his crime before the entire people, and thus could not 
possibly do as he does: appear in the next act, in undisputed 
possession of his former post of honour and with head erect. 
Thus the story of Boccanegra is in the Vienna version even more 
confused than it was originally. 

Among the various kinds of pernicious operatic librettos the 
unintelligible and involved specimens are more prejudicial to 
musical effect than those which aresimply wearisome. In Verdi's 
Boccanegra as in other operas, our interest in the music diminishes 
the moment we can no longer follow the story with sympathetic 
comprehension, and begin to wax more and more angry with the 
contradictions of a disconnected plot. This opera, now a drawing 
piece in Italy, was, as we are aware, composed as long as twenty- 
six years ago, when it proved decidedly unsuccessful at the Fenice. 
l'étis explains the fiasco on the ground that in Simon Boccanegra 
Verdi took as his model German Music of the Future, “une fan- 
taisie,” necessarily attended with disastrous results. Of this we 
can find no trace even in the new and modern version, 
though we can see in it a true and more dramatic adaptation 
of the music to the text, sharper accentuation, and more choice 
instrumentation—qualities foreshadowing the style of the com- 
poser’s later operas. This is very natural ; Boccaneyra, written 
between Les Vépres Siciliennes and I! Ballo in Maschera, stands at 
the threshold of Verdi's last period or “ Maniera terza.” Not, how- 
ever, witb half, but with three-quarter profile does Simon Boc- 
canegra look backwards, and is, therefore—even from a Verdi 








standpoint—Music of the Past, rather than of the Future. 
The hand of the maestro was probably most busy in the Prologue 
and first act as regards revision and the introduction of fresh 
matter; in these we find the fire of youth combined with the 
heightened art of age. In them there reigns the sweet melodious- 
ness, fierce sensualism, and passionate dramatic spirit of the early 
Verdi, partly refined and partly spiced more highly by the more 
delicate elements of his later style. The instrumental introduc- 
tion of the Prologue, and the following scenes, treated rather in 
conversational tone than otherwise, at once captivate us by the 
warm life and peculiar power of exciting anxious curiosity which 
Verdi understands how to impart to such preparatory scenes, 
Fiescho’s sorrowful cavatina with the “ Miserere,” heard from afar, 
blending with it, is charactized by genuine feeling and the most 
beautifully harmoniouscharm. ‘The following duet between Boc- 
canegra and Fiescho breathes a strong sentiment of pathos, and is 
brought to an effective conclusion by the People flocking in and en- 
thusiastically announcing Boccanegra’s election, while he himself is 
bowed down with grief for the death of her he loved. The most 
pleasing portions of the opera are contained in the first part of the 
first act. The introduction is scored with delicate and almost coquet- 
tish grace; a flowery vocal dialogue between clarinet and violon- 
cello, accompanied by high tremolo violin chords, which imitate 
the low warbling of birds, Amalia’s air in Hi flat major and her 
love-duet with Adorno—though, it is true, transiently disturbed 
by certain commonplace outbursts—proved effective, in conse- 
quence of their melodic charm and passionate character. Of less 
account, and as though purposely toned down, is the duet between 
Adorno and Fiescho. On the other hand, the duet which follows 
between Amalia and Boccanegra, in the portion where it dramatic- 
ally develops the story, as well as in Amalia’s intermediate lyrical 
part (“Grave d’anni della pia”) is one of the best Verdi has 
written. On the grand scene in the Doge’s palace which con- 
cludes the first act, the composer has bestowed especial care, and 
his fire did not fail him during his task. The finale is built up 
comprehensively and effectively ; especially striking, musically, is 
the long and pathetic I sharp major movement, over which the 
melody of the soprano part (“Pace!”) floats like a silver 
streak, 

We are now at the end of the first act, which for us is the end 
of the opera. Nearly all that follows in the last two acts consists 
of familiar melodies, conventional phrases, and worn-out effects. 
It is the old Verdi, but out of sorts, absent-minded, and 
fatigued. A shower of bright sparks fly upwards now and then, 
particularly towards the close of the opera; but in the damp 
gloom of the whole they decrepitate without making any im- 
pression, Simon Boccanegra is, in its first half, emphatically 
worth hearing and, on account of the magnificence with which it 
is got up, amusing and worth seeing from beginning to end. 
Mdme Materna lifts the part of Amalia by her brilliant voice 
and passionate style. There is nothing to be done dramatically 
with it, and even less with that of Fiescho, which pleases only on 
account of Rokitansky’s splendid voice. The title-part is more 
thankful and characteristic. Herr Beck (though evidently fatigued 
by the rehearsals) flung into it the ever welcome dash of his 
genuinely artistic nature. Herr Broulik, as Adorno, endeavoured 
to be moderate, but, unfortunately, not in the right way, for his 
invariably toneless, dry mezza voce was not much more edifying 
than the fortissimo bursts he turned on directly afterwards. 
Herr Horwitz deserved considerable praise in the not very long 
but important and ticklish part of the villain Paolo, (reat 
credit is due to Herr Jahn, who conducted, for the success of the 
performance, which evoked loud applause. 

Epvarp Hansiick. 








Brussets.—Jean de Nivelle has been somewhat coldly received at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, owing partly to the general inefficiency 
of the performance, partly to the libretto, and partly—say critics- 
to the music, which is found wanting in originality. The perform- 
ance, nevertheless, was all that could be desired. M. Dupont was 
the conductor. On the 20th, Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele will be 
produced, with a French version of the text by M. Paul Milliet, 
who wrote the libretto of Massenet’s //érodiade. Varney’s Fanfan 
la Tulipe has been brought out at the Théatre des Galeries, Saint- 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

Two days after the retirement of Villaret from the Grand 
Opera his place as tenore robusto was taken by M. Salomon, 
formerly a member of the theatre to which he has returned, and 
which he left some years ago. Since then, he has been singing in 
the provinces, For his re-appearance he chose the part of Jean 
de Leyde, in Le Prophéte, Neither his style nor voice has im- 
proved during his absence, but he was well received and applauded 
on several occasions during the evening. Mdlle Richard was an 
excellent lidés, lending life and colour to what was generally a 
tame and spiritless performance. Guillaume Tell, with Mdme 
Lacombe-Duprez, Sellier, Lassalle, and Boudouresque, has _re- 
appeared in the bills. Another quasi revival has been that of 
Sylvia, in which both M. Léo Delibes’ music and Mdlle Nangalli’s 
dancing were as greatly admired as ever. Itis hoped that Mdlle 
Rosita Mauri will soon be able to take part in the rehearsal of the 
new baiict, Za Farandole, music by M. Théodore Dubois, whose 
colleagues for the literary portion of the work are MM. Gille and 
Mortier, while M. Mérante represents Terpsichore— With regard 
to Henry VILL, all the singers are perfectly up in the first act, 
which is now, or shortly will be, in rehearsal on the stage. But 
rumour asserts there is to be an important alteration in the cast. 
To please one of the artists, who complained that his part did not 
lie well for his voice, M. Saint-Saéns modified it considerably 
more than once, Still the artist was not satisfied. At length, 
M, Saint-Naéns wrote to M. Vaucorbeil stating that, though a 
great admirer of the exacting malcontent, he would sooner give 
someone else the part than alter another note. 

By a ministerial decree recently published, M. Carvalho’s lease 
of management, which was on the point of expiration, has been 
renewed for seven years, at the Opéra-Comique. This has 
afforded general satisfaction, for M. Carvalho is regarded by the 
majority of the artistic world as eminently the right man in the 
right place. He certainly cannot be accused of want of energy. 
lor instance ; Next June, Mdlle Isaac, one of the most popular 
members of his company, will leave his theatre for the Grand 
Opera. While people were wondering what he would do, and 
whom he could possibly find to replace her, he had already 
engaged Mdlle Kmma Nevada, a young countrywoman of Marie 
Vanzandt’s, and an ex-pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s. The young 
lady, who has already made a name in Italy, and was going to the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, when M. Carvalho secured her, will 
probably make her first appearance as Zora in [élicien David's 
Perle du Brésil. Another new-comer is Mdlle Rolandt, a native 
of Gratz, who is said to possess a phenomenal soprano voice, 
The repertory has been augmented, temporarily, at least, by 
two slight novelties—Za Nuit de Saint Jean, music by M. Lacome, 
composer of Jeanne, Jeannette et Jeanneton, Le Beau Nicolas, and 
La Dot mal placée, book by MM. Delacour and Lau de Lusignan ; 
and Battez Philidor, music by M, Amédée Dutacq, book by M. 
Abraham Dreifus. The first-named libretto is founded on a story 
entitled Les Fiancés de Grinderwald, from the pen of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. The gist of it is as follows: I’ranz is devotedly 
attached to the lovely Charlotte, but the latter’s father objects to 
the match, because the youth has not the means to support a 
wife. Notwithstanding this opposition on the part of the stern 
parent, I‘ranz proceeds, in conformity with the custom of the 
country, to serenade his beloved on Midsummer’s Eve. He meets 
an old Judge, Zaccharias Seiler, who also is in love with Charlotte, 
but, on learning the true state of affairs, pleads the cause of the 
young couple so effectually that the father relents, and gives his 
consent, which he has no longer any reason for withholding, as 
Zaccharias promises his young and fortunate rival the post of 
garde-chasse, or forester. M. Lacome has written some pleasing 
music, but its charm is considerably deteriorated by a preten- 
tiousness out of place in a light production such as that under 
discussion. The pieces most applauded were the duet between 
the two lovers, a quartet, the serenade, and Seiler’s song: 
‘* J’avais révé,” admirably rendered by Grivot, who undoubtedly 
bore off the chief honours, and was excellent both as singer and 
comedian. The other artists comprised in the cast were Mdme 
Thuillier, Mdlle Vidal, Mouliérat, and Maris.— Battez Philidor 
introduces us to the famous Café de la Régence, whither Philidor, 
renowned as a composer, and still more as master of all the secrets 
of chess, at which he was unrivalled, used to repair of an evening 
to play his favourite game. A young Violinist, Richard, loves 








Mdlle Doris, daughter of Boudignot, proprietor of the Café, 
When he begs her hand of her father, the latter at once refuses, 
save on one condition, which he fancies is an impossibility : “ Beat 
Philidor at chess, and my child is yours.” Richard accepts the 
condition, though he has scarcely ever touched a pawn in his life. 
He goes off at once and states his case to Vhilidor, whose heart 
is touched by the young man’s appeal, and who promises to allow 
himself to be beaten, Unfortunately, while he is playing to lose, 
Doris begins singing an air from his score of Lrnelinde. His 
delight on hearing his music thus charmingly rendered causes him 
to forget his kindly intentions, and he wins the game without 
thinking what he is doing. Richard is in despair. But all is not 
lost. When Philidor finds what is the disastrous result of his 
absence of mind he at once declares that, unless Boudignot will 
consent to the marriage of Doris and Richard, he, Philidor, will 
transfer his patronage to the Café Procope, an act which would 
prove tantamount to the ruin of the Café de la Régence. As 
Boudignot is by no means prepared to face such a contingency, 
he acts upon the principle that discretion is the better part of 
valour, and accepts the enamoured Violinist as his son-in-law. The 
best part of the score is at the commencement of the piece, where 
Philidor is discovered playing chess. The rest is weak, Let us 
hope that M. Dutacq, who some few years ago was second “ priv 
de Rome,” will do better next time. On the first night, the music 
had certainly not a fair chance. M. Nicot was unlucky enough 
entirely to lose his voice just before the rising of the curtain, and 
consequently was totally unable to do the composer justice. At 
the second performance, however, he was in full possession of all 
his means, and the piece went off proportionately better, though 
not destined probably to achieve lasting popularity. M. Barré was 
Philidor; M. Grivot made the very most of Boudignot, and 
Mdme Thuillier appeared to advantage as Doris.—Les Noces de 
Figaro and Joseph en Egypte are to be revived as soon as the 
receipts of Mignon and Roméo et Juliette show signs of diminution. 
At present these two pieces are almost as attractive as ever, and 
M. Carvalho is, therefore, naturally reluctant to change the bill. 
Meanwhile, Mdme Bilbaut-Vauchelet, fully restored to health and 
strength, has returned to the scene of her triumphs, appearing 
first as Catarina in Les Diamants de la Couronne, and then as 
Isabella in Le P’ré awa Clercs, the part she chose for her original 
début at this theatre. 

The plot of Gillette de Narbonne, lately produced at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, and founded on a tale in Boccaccio’s Decamerone, is from 
the combined and practised pens of MM, Chivot and Duru. It 
bears a marked resemblance to the plot of Le Jour et la Nuit, and 
is pronounced very full flavoured, even for Paris. Such being 
the case, it is as well, perhaps, not to describe in detail 
the means whereby Gillette fulfils conditions on which alone 
Comte Roger de Lignolles declares he will become her husband. 
The music is light, facile, and sparkling, but not equal to that 
of La Mascotte by the same composer, though occasionally very 
suggestive of it as well as of productions by other musicians. 
The best things in it are a duet, “ Rappelez-vous nos promenades,” 
and the finale of Act I., and a trio in Act Il. The artists were 
Mdme Montbazon, Mdlle Gélabert, Morlet, Maugé, and Lamy, to 
all of whom librettists and composers owe no small portion of the 
success achieved. 

The question of the Opéra-Populaire has advanced a step. The 
Municipal Council have voted an annual grant of 300,000 francs 
towards it, but nothing is as yet decided as to who is to be the 
manager or which the site——The Chamber of Deputies has 
stopped the grant to the Martrises of the Cathedrals, but has 
continued that paid to the School of Sacred Musie founded by 
Niedermeyer.— The Berlioz Monument Committee have decided 
that the inauguration shall take place very shortly. The tomb 
will be surmounted by a bust of the composer, after that by Per- 
raud at the Institut. Above the bust will be the inscription: 
“ Monument erected to the glory of the composer, Berlioz (Louis 
Hector), born at Coéte-Saint-André (Isére), the 11th December, 
1803; died a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, the 8th 
March, 1869. 

“HAROLD EN ITALIE—ROMEO ET JULIETTE, 
“BENVENUTO CELLINI—LA DAMNATION DE FAUST, 
“LA FUITE EN EGYPTE, 
“LES TROYENS—BEATRIX ET BENEDICT, ETC.” 
It may, perhaps, here be mentioned that MM. Brandus 
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have published an arrangement for voice and piano of Berlioz’s 
Grande Messe des Morts, performed in 1837 at the Invalides on 
the occasion of the funeral service for General Damrémont, the 
Officers, and Soldiers, who fell at the taking of Constantine. At 
the beginning of the score is the following phrase, taken from a 
letter addressed by the composer, two years before his death, to 
his friend, Humbert Ferrand: “If anyone threatened to burn all 
I had ever written with the exception of a single score, the Messe 
des Morts is the «ne I sl.ould beg to have spared.” 


—— O-- 


THE BEGINNING OF TILE CONCERT-SEASON IN 
VIENNA* 
(Concluded from page 750. ) 

The Orchestral Concerts given at half-past four on Sunday 
afternoon in the Ehrbar Rooms by Herr Kretschmann, are a new 
speculation which at first sight strikes one as strange. A more 
unfavourable day and a more unfavourable hour, we should have 
thought, could scarcely have been selected, for who of “all 
V ienna,’ musically speaking, which fills the regular Sunday morn- 
ing concerts of the “ Philharmonicans” and the “ Friends of Music,” 
can have suflicient appetite left for a second orchestral concert 
immediately afterwards? But actual experience has strikingly 
refuted our apprehensions, Ehrbar’s concert-room, brilliantly 
lighted up and glistening like a jewel casket, was filled with an 
attentive and grateful audience. It was a different public from 
that of the Philharmonic and the Society’s Concerts, but those 
engaged in the speculation appear to have relied on this very 
fact, namely : on the existence of a considerable contingent of 
persons who, though fond of music, cannot find admittance in the 
greatly reduced parquet of the Musikverein’s Hall, but who pro- 
bably can devote Sunday afternoon more conveniently than any 
other time to serious musical enjoyment. In a word, there could 
searcely have been a more auspicious commencement. Terr 
Kretsclimann, the excellent violoncellist of the so-called Radnitzky 
Quartet, proved himself in his new enterprise a skilful conductor, 
and, at the same time, the possessor of sound judgment in 
the constitution of his programme, which, mingling the Classical 
with the Modern, lays great importance on compositions 
not generally known. Practical, too, is the composition of 
his orchestra, which is restricted to 12 violins, 4 tenors, 
5 violoncellos, and 2 double basses, together with a full wind 
hand, trombones and noisy instruments, however, being excluded. 
Only such orchestral pieces, therefore, are played as are adapted 
for a small locality and free from the drawback of over-loudness, 
The first of the Six Subscription Concerts began with a Mozart 
Symphony (that in A mair, No. 29). Herr R. Hummer, a 
member of the orchestra at the Imperial Operahouse, then played, 
with most beautiful tone and brilliant execution of the rapid 
passages, a Violoncello Concerto by Handel, one of the most 
graceful and most thankful pieces of old concert literature. In 
the harmonious rather than original prelude to the fifth act of 
Reinecke’s Manfred, the pianissimo of the orchestra was some- 
thing astonishingly beautiful. The concert, which took up 
scarcely an hour and a half, was brought to a conclusion by an 
Orchestral Suite in five movements (Op. 49), from the pen of 
Saint-Saéns. The Prelude, which reminds us rather strongly of 
the principal motive in the “Hebrides Overture” and the 
Pastoral Symphony, is followed by a delicately scored “ Gavotte,” 
a melodious romance (the best thing in the work probably), and 
lastly a fresh finale foaming along all of a piece. The work in 
its entirety is not imposing either by depth or luxuriant fancy, 
but pleases by the grace and skilfulness of form distinguishing 
this delicate composer who, though genuinely French, is 
thoroughly embued with German musical feeling. 

The series of concert-playing pianoforte virtuosos (may it not 
reach too great a length ¥) was opened by Herr Heinrich Barth, 
Pianist to the Court of Berlin. Such a beginning as this we like. 
Herr Barth is an eminent performer, and his virtuosity of that 
sterling brilliancy which does not desire to shine everywhere and 
at any price. Ilerr Rarth’s object is above all things to play good 
—and. moreover, difficult good—music in such a way that, never 
reminded of the technical difficulties so completely overcome, we 
never bave our enjoyment disturbed. — Tlis principal aim and 





* From the Neue frie Presse, 





principal excellence are perfect clearness of exposition and dis- 
tinctness in the smallest detail. Glaring contrasts, intrusive 
coquetting, and the other things in which the caprice of “ genius- 
gifted” individuals delights to exhibit itself, he utterly disdains, 
It is impossible to praise too highly his rendering of Brahms’ 
“Handel Variations,” Op. 24. This clever piece requires above 
all things rhythmical clearness and transparency, with a nice 
distribution of light and shade, if it is to stand plastically before 
us. Herr Barth renders this enjoyment of easy attainment, 
and by his rendering of the piece enables us to follow the 
composer into the most hidden recesses of his marvellous meta- 
morphosising power. In Beethoven's sonata, ‘‘ Adieu, Absence, 
et Retour,” also, Herr Barth combined energy with delightful 
repose. Verhaps certain details of this piece, in which, it is true, 
Beethoven’s heart does not pulsate so fully and freely as in other 
sonatas, but is impeded partly by capricious, and partly by 
“ modish” accessories, might be given with deeper feeling ; that 
is, however, an open question. Herr Barth may, possibly, side 
with the new school of research, which, to the grief of sentimental 
commentators, have decided that in this piece Beethoven was 
referring not to any parting from his mistress but from his pupil, 
the Arch-Duke Rudolph; and of a truth we really often seemed 
to distinguish in Barth’s version ‘‘ Imperial Highness” rather 
than “beloved darling.” The concert-giver’s cardinal virtues, 
clearness and fidelity of reproduction, are, of course, highly 
valuable in every composition, but they are not always completely 
sufficient. Rarely are they enough for Schumann, and still more 
rarely for Chopin. In the technically perfect rendering of two of 
the most difficult among Chopin’s pieces (the G minor “ Ballad” 
and the E flat major “ Polonaise,” Op. 22), and then in that of 
Schumann’s second “ Nouvelette,” we miss that something so difli- 
cult to define which is a blossom of only the most delicate nervous 
susceptibility, and usually designated by the name of “ poesy.” 
In the whole nature of our athletic Court Pianist from Berlin 
there is a touch of the celebrated Prussian discipline and accuracy, 
This does not preclude a poetic, but does probably preclude a 
dreamy spirit. We scarcely need state that, as last winter, Herr 
Barth reaped a plenteous harvest of merited applause. By way of 
warning to future concert-givers it may, on the other hand, be 
mentioned that at Ilerr Barth’s concert three programmes of 
different import were in circulation and puzzled many of the 
audience (but, let us hope, none of the musical critics). Let 
concert-givers, therefore, stick bravely to the programme first 
issued, 

The day before yesterday, Sunday, we had the first Vhil- 
harmonic Concert. Herr Wilhelm Jahn, manager of the 
Imperial Operahouse, who officiated for the first time here as 
conductor, though not recognized when he first appeared, was 
rewarded with hearty applause after each piece. It is unquestion- 
ably a stroke of great good fortune for the Philharmonic 
Concerts that a Capellmeister of acknowledged distinction like 
Herr Jahn should have been found to occupy the conductor's 
empty chair. After a predecessor so talented and so famous as 
IIans Richter, a second-rate man would have had a difficult task 
and, through him, the enterprise itself one more difficult still. 
The Philharmonic public will certainly not forget Richter’s 
services and good qualities, which we have ever acknowledged and 
readily praised. If we were often compelled to oppose him, thie 
opposition was generally to his programme, which was latterly 
deficient in interesting and meritorious novelties, In this respect 
the present year’s programme shows no advance, but rather thie 
reverse. With the exception of Dvorak’s “ Legenden,” interpolated 
at the last moment, we are promised nothing save old familiar things 
we have often heard, for the second composition put forward as a 
“ novelty,” an unpublished Symphony of Schubert’s, appears on 
good authority to be the one performed under [lerbeck’s 
direction. Yet Herr Jahn, as manager of the Imperial Opera- 
house, possesses this advantage over his predecessors that he can 
have as many rehearsals as he likes with the Philharmonic 
orchestra. The concert began with Lachner’s D minor Suite, a 
sterling and agreeable work which on the present occasion, as 
once before under Dessoff (1863), proved effective rather by the 
virtuosity with which it was performed than by its own inward 
importance ; nay, the latter struck us, after the lapse of nineteen 
years, to have shrunk a little more than before, The other two 
numbers in the programme, Schumann’s Genoveva Overture, in 
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which capricious changes of time, and Peethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, in which the far too rapid tempo of the Allegretto 
and still more of the finale, were conspicuous, are known as model 
performances, worked out with special delicacy, of our Philhar- 
monic orchestra, and evoked, as they always do, loud applause. 
Many amateurs hoped that at the first concert Herr Jahn would 
give the Prelude to Wagner’s Parsifal, already performed in 
several towns in Germany, and in Paris by even two orchestral 
associations (those of Colonne and of Lamoureux). ‘The 
performance of the piece in question would at any rate have been 
a natural mark of attention towards the Philharmonic subscribers, 
who are now compelled to make acquaintance with this much 
discussed sensational composition at the Promenade Concerts of 
Iferr Eduard Strauss, Epvarp ITANSLICK. 


— () —- 


“BUT BRIGHTON.” 
(From a Correspondent in Transit. ) 


But Brighton, like a hospitable friend, is net at all disposed to ask 
this hard-worked, sorrowful, pale-faced London down to see her 
without giving a very special Saturday set of amusements. The 
full fun of a Brighton Saturday does not consist of chatting on the 
parade, lounging on the pier, or starting off with the breeze full in 
one’s face, turning the back to fashion, and skirting the sea-shore 
as far as Shoreham. What is there to be done to-day at Brighton ? 
asks the anxious epicure. Better may be asked, What is there not 
to be done? Music, as ever, is in the ascendant. There is to be 
music under the Dome, music at the Aquarium ; the Black Watch 
band is to play at the opening of the Hove Rink ; for Brighton, 
unlike the rest of the world, is still devoted to roller-skating ; and 
there is to be more music at the Bazaar at the Pavilion, made into 
the form of a pretty Swiss village. Strangest eccentricity of all, 
there is to be music of an attractive kind in St Patrick’s Protestant 
Church, where Mdme Marie Roze Mapleson is to sing in aid of the 
funds of the National School for Music, and from which curious 
exhibition his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who was 
advertised to play, excused himself early in the day on the score of 
indisposition. But even this is not nearly all, f-* Brighton consults 
every conceivable taste when she sets about it. Brandram—the 
most popular entertainer in Brighton—is to recite 7'he Wife's Secret 
from memory at the Pavilion, and will be sure of a good house ; and 
Mr Edgar Bruce’s ‘‘ Co/onel Company”’ has once more done so well 
that Mrs Nye-Chart has determined on giving a morning perform- 
ance, for which every seat is booked. LKven the children are not 
forgotten, and after luncheon they are crowding off to that delight- 
ful entertainment, ‘‘ Myers’ Circus.” 

One more, the greatest attraction, may be left, like a bonne bouche, 
for the last, for has not Miss Kuhe been able to announce that Mr 
Henry Irving, in fulfilment of an old promise given long before 
Much Ado About Nothing was such a success, or the consequent 
arrangements were made, has abandoned the London matinée, which 
would have been crowded in every seat, in order to keep his word and 
recite at the great concert under the Dome? Such spontaneous acts 
as these are well appreciated, particularly at Brighton, and the 
consequence was that the Dome presented a curious scene. Long 
before the concert began people were turned away, and in this huge 
space there was not room for another seat. Those willing to stand 
crowded into the doorways, and were generous in their applause when 
such distinguished favourites as Mr Santley, Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mdlle Lemmens, and the charming 
sisters Robertson sang the songs and duets allotted to them. 
Encores on such an occasion were out of the question, At sucha 
musical feast provided by Miss Kuhe there was more than enough. 
The appearance of Mr Henry Irving on the platform was the signal 
for unstinted applause, generously given and gracefully acknow- 
ledged. But the huge ales was hushed to immediate silence as 
the popular actor gave his well-known rendering of Hood’s Dream 
of Eugene Aram, with even more than his accustomed force and 
power of facial expression. This, we all know, is more than a 
recitation in the accepted sense of the term; it is a piece of very 
fine tragedy, highly wrought, powerful, and in the best taste. As 
an immediate contrast, Mr Irving gave the celebrated scene between 
the child David Copperfield and the waiter with such quiet incision 
and comedy power that had it not been for the London train which 
was to take the actor back to town at five o'clock, the audience 
would have broken through all rules and insisted on an encore. 
What wonder then that the season is encouraging and Brighton as 
popular as ever, when a Saturday by the sea is productive of so 
many and such varied pleasures ? ‘* BEATTIE.” 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

In the programme of Saturday last there were no novelties, but 
classic excellence abounded, and served for entire content. This 
will be understood the more easily, seeing that the larger works 
have long held high rank among established favourites. Schubert's 
String Quintet in C, for example, is always a safe “draw” with 
that composer’s legion of admirers, while the mere announcement of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein”’ sonata suftices for many others, without 
particular reference to the artist named as its executant. Lovers 
of Mozart, again, are prepared to swear by his Pianoforte trio in F, 
and so it came to pass that Mr Chappell delighted a mass of his 
patrons on this particular occasion. The pianist was Miss Dora 
Schirmacher, a young lady who has appeared in St James’s Hall 
often enough for an estimate of her powers, and who, unquestionably, 
is an artist of ability beyond common. With her were associated in 
the trio Mdme Néruda and Signor Piatti, these admirable per- 
formers, in turn, having Messrs Ries, Straus, and Pezze as colleagues 
in the quintet. Under such circumstances, description can hardly 
be required, and criticism finds little or nothing to say. Let excep- 
tion be made, however, even at the risk of superfluity, in favour of 
Signor Piatti, whose rendering of an Allemande, Largo and Alleyro, 
by Veracini, was the perfection of interpretive musical art. The 
vocalist, Miss de Fonblanque, is always welcome at these concerts 
for the grace and charm of her style. All her work is done with 
taste and refinement, such as commend it to those whose culture 
exact high qualities, 

On Mowday night Herr Joachim made his first appearance for the 
season, and, notwithstanding the thronged streets, a crowd came 
out to give him welcome. His reception was as enthusiastic as 
heretofore —indeed there is no likelihood, hardly a possibility, that 
the favour shown to an artist so sterling in quality will ever abate. 
The great violinist led Beethoven's Quartet in C (Op. 59) with all 
his old breadth of style and power of expression, subsequently 
playing Bach’s Concerto in A for violin, a double quartet doing duty 
for the master’s small orchestra of strings. ‘This fine work was 
grandly rendered, and so wrought upon the audience that the con- 
cluding Allegro had to be repeated. In its performance Herr 
Joachim’s associates were Messrs Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, Zerbini, 
Straus, Zerbini, jun., Pezze, Reynolds, and Piatti. They proved 
worthy of him, as he of them. Mendelssohn’s ever-welcome Ottet 
concluded this remarkably good programme, which contained also 
the same master’s “Scherzo 4 Capriccio” in F sharp minor, for piano- 
forte alone. In this piece Miss Schirmacher achieved a genuine 
success, playing with such precision and point that the audience 
honoured her with a call for a second piece. The singer was Miss 
Carlotta Elliott, another of Mr Chappell’s acceptable vocalists. 
Miss Elliott pleased greatly in a song by Kjerulf and another by 
Taubert. 








Nar.es.—The programme of the Teatro San Carlo has been 
issued. ‘The season commences on the 15th inst. and terminates on 
the 15th April, 1883. The operas will be // Re di Lahore, Lu 
Traviata, Ll Africaine, La Fuvorita, and Simon Boccaneyra. The 
company will comprise, sopranos: Mdmes Singer, Rubini-Scalisi, 
Heilbron (for La Traviata only) ; contraltos : Mesdes Mariani, De 
Angelis, Aimo; tenors: Gayarre, Cardinali, Nouvelli; barytons : 
Kaschmann, Laban; basses: Silvestri, and Jeromin, with Sig. 
Scalisi as conductor. Senor Gayarre, engaged for sixteen nights, 
will sing in L’Africaine and La Fuvourita, There will be two 
ballets: Pallerini’s Due (emelle, with music by Ponchielli, and 
Danesi’s Arduino d’Jvrea, with music by Giaquinto. 


Mr. Herbert Standing has purchased the sole rights of a new 
three-act opera bouffe entitled Robert Macaire, the music of which 
is from the pen of Mr Eugene Barnett, younger son of Mr John 
Barnett, the famous composer of Zhe Mountain Sylph and other 
operas. Robert Macaire will shortly be produced in London, and 
should prove successful, for the music, we are informed, is charm- 
ingly melodious, and very dramatic. Mr Eugene Barnett, who is 
already known as the composer of some pretty songs, has also 
written music to a comedietta by Mr Malcolm Charles Salaman, 
which will probably be produced at the same time as his opera. 
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ST JAMES'S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DirEcTOR—MR &. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 11, 1882, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

ParT I.—Quartet, in G major, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)— MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘“‘ Thou'rt passing 
hence” (Sullivan)—Mr Santley; Impromptu, in F sharp major, Op. 36, for 
pianoforte alone (Chopin)—Mdme Haas. 

PARN II.—Sonata, ‘‘ I! Tril!o de! Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte accom- 
paninent (Tart ni)—Herr Joachim; Song, ‘The Erl King” (Schubert)—Mr 
Sant ey ; Trio, in B flit, Op. 99, for pianofo te, violin, and violoncello (Schubert) 
—Mduie Haas, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 9. 1882, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
jProgramme. 


Quartet, in C major, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mozart) 
~—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘* Where’er you walk ” (Handel) 
—Mr Abercrombie ; Sonata, in A flat, Op. 110, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)— 
Miss Dora Schirmacher; Adagio, from the Eleventh Concerto (Spohr), and 
Cay rice, in E major (laganini), for violin, with }ianoforte acecompaniment— 
Herr Jorci im; Songs, ‘The Farewell” and “The Dream ” (Mendelssohn)—Mr 
Abercrombie; Quartet, in G major, Op. 18. No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Beetliove :)—MM, Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 

Accompanist—Mr ZeRBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Duroxt.—Yes. ‘‘Israelitin” is an undoubted equivalent for 
““Israelitish Woman.” Never mind Tristan und Isolde. We have 
had enough of it. 

HERLEUS LE BerREUs.—‘‘ Go” -on, Never mind Dr Blidge. 


BIRTH. 
On December Ist, at 66, Maida Vale, the wife of Barron 
McGvckin, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


On November 25th, at St Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. W. 
Walter Edwards, M.A., Vicar of St Barnabas, South Kennington, 
GEORGE WILLIAM Lovts, son of the late Henry BuckLann, Vicar 
Choral of St Paul's Cathedral, to KArHERINE EGERTON, daughter of 
Tuomas Baxter, Vicar Choral of Westminster Abbey. 

On November 25th, at the parish church, Seaford, GEORGE 
KrNeEst Goutp, of Calcutta, British India, to Bena, daughter of 
W. Bull, Esq., of Hardwicke House, Seaford. 

On December 5th, at St. Mary Magdalen’s, Regent’s Park, HARLEY 
LAWRENCE, son of K. C. Marner, of Tooting, to VioLer AuGuSTA, 
daughter of W. SpeENcER JoHNsON, of Cambridge Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, and Nassau Steam Press, St. Martin’s Lane. 

DEATHS. 

On December 8rd, at 40, Dorset Street, Baker Street, London, W., 
RAFFAELLO PALMERINI, of Florence, Italy, Professor of Music, 
aged 58. 

On December 6th, at her residence, Manchester Street, Man- 
chester Square, FRANCES, widow of WiL11AM Jewson, Esq., in her 
85th year. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musical Wor Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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LAMOUREUX CONCERTS IN PARIS, 
( From an errant Correspondent, ) 

The lar_e audience assembled last Sunday in the Theatre du 
Chateau d’Nan testifies to the prosperity of M. Lamoureux’s 
artisiic venture. These concerts are entering a second season of 
success, and, considering who is their initiator and director, there 





is no reason why the high standard of excellence they have hitherto 
maintained should not make them a permanent institution. Jong 
ago M. Lamoureux proved his inborn capacity as a conductor, 
and now he is generally admitted to be one of the most eminent 
conductors of the day. The same qualities that distinguished his 
orchestra a year since have been developed to an even greater 
degree of perfection—such as steadiness and unanimity, liveliness, 
“go,” * with, at the same time, extreme finish and delicacy of 
execution; and this result is directly traceable to the rigid 
discipline enforced by a leader eminently endowed with that afore- 
said inborn capacity. The programmes are in every respect well 
arranged, with a liberality of spirit which excludes no kind of good 
art. Of this the programme of the last concert was a fair 
instance, We were given the Italian Symphony, an air from 
Alceste, fragments of Manfred, Beethoven’s lirst Concerto, a very 
interesting excerpt from Berlioz’s Beatrice et Benedich, and, to 
finish, the overture to Rienz’. The performance of Mendelssohn's 
deliciously magnificent and genially glorious Symphony was from 
one end to the other irreproachable, and it would be difficult to say 
which of the four movements received the finest interpretation. 
After the opening bars of the andante, the audience, by an irre- 
sistible impulse of admiration, nearly interrupted the music. 
Immediately following Mendelssohn’s Symphony, “ Divinités du 
Styx ” sounded somewhat rvcoco, Howbeit Gluck’s air was ex- 
ceedingly well declaimed by Mdme Brunet Latleur. 

The Manfred music scareely had the same justice that was 
rendered to the great symphony, insomuch as the overture was 
taken at a faster pace than is the prevailing use. At the end 
of Manfred a curious incident occurred, The invariable custom 
of a Parisian audience is to demand an encore for the ‘“ Appari- 
tion de la fée des Alpes,” the last of the four fragments. But on 
the other hand M. Lamoureux, having evidently set his face 
against the vicious “encore” system, refused to obey the noisy 
demonstration of the galleries. If any piece of music can bear 
repetition assuredly this delicious fancy of Schumann’s can, being, 
if anything, too short, and it is unfortunate that the battle should 
have been waged over anything so beautiful. But M. Lamoureux 
opposed an obstinate indifference to the vociferations which 
began to assail him on all sides, and the issue was doubtful, till 
suddenly there was a great commotion in the top gallery, and an 
excited young man, personally addressing the conductor, cried 
out with a loud voice ‘“‘ Monsieur Lamoureux, on veut mettre un 
monsieur d la porte parce qu'il crie‘bis!’” This settled the 
question, the indignant uproar that ensued obliging M. 
Lamoureux to yield, and the disputed “ Apparition” was played 
again, to the intense delight of the large majority. 

When, as presently, the Berlioz duet was encored, some of the 
audience groaned in spirit, but they had brought it on their own 
heads, and it served them right. 

The original intention had been that Mdme Montigny-Rémaury 
should introduce a concerto by Gernsheim, spoken of as very 
interesting ; the orchestral parts, however, having been delayed 
in transmission from Germany, Beethoven’s Concerto in C major 
was cheerfully substituted, and the great pianist’s performance of 
that work needs no criticism. Besides, I believe you, in London, 
have had an opportunity of appreciating it. She has the work 
absolutely at her fingers’ ends, alike in abstract and in con- 
crete; it was, therefore, by no means surprising that Mdme 
Montigny should achieve a veritable success. But the ovation that 
crowned her performance on this occasion was an absolute 
triumph ; and though, like a true artist, she prefers satisfying her 
own artistic conscience to merely winning so much hand-clapping 
from the public, the enthusiasm she created cannot but have 
gratified her. The combined beauty and brilliancy of her play 
were never more conspicuous. 

Mdlle Roch was associated with Mdme Brunet Lafleur in the 
duet from Berlioz’s little opera, which, as 1 have already stated, 
obtained an encore. This duet is truly one of the most pleasing 
examples of Berlioz in his happiest mood. 

The concert came to an end with Wagner’s Rienzi overture. It 
could not here be said, ‘‘ Finis coronat opus,” for the overture, 
though full of power, is not one on which admirers of the mighty 
modern master are most wont to dwell with complacency, But 





* Go to!—Dr Blivge. 
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the quest of cloaks and wnbrellas, When will audiences learn 
to sit a concert out to the end? There are no signs of such 
a desirable consummation. Anyhow, till that time comes, music 
like the 2venzi overture may well continue to be placed as a 
kind of hardy bulwark at the stern of a programme. 
SamuEL Torrr TaBir. 
Paris, Nov. 30. 


——9—— 


CONCERTS. 

Tut Covent Garden Promenade Concerts conclude their series 
this evening, but an ‘‘extra night” is announced for Monday. 
Recent performances have included selections of English music— 
instrumental and vocal—and a repetition of the popular and quaint 
music which had previously proved so attractive. The first-named 
occasions comprised a Pianoforte Concerto, by Mr E. Evans, intro- 
duced for the first time, performed by Mr Leipold, and conducted 
by the composer. As a young effort, the work is creditable, and 
holds out promise of better productions—another novelty having 
been a bright and pleasing Overture, by Mr E. Faning, entitled 
The Holiday. Other more familiar pieces made up the programmes, 
which, however, were but partially representative of English music. 
During the past week the skilful performances of Mdme Frickenhaus 
(pianoforte), and Miss Arma Harkness (violin) have been among the 
attractions, as well as the cornet playing of Mr Levy, and solos by 
other well-known performers. 

Tue Highbury Philharmonic Society (conducted by Dr Bridge) 
made a good commencement of their new season, when the pro- 
gramme comprised Herr Gade’s dramatic cantata Psyche, and a 
miscellaneous selection. The cantata has already been fully noticed 
in our report of its first production at the recent Birmingham 
Festival, where, of course, it had the advantage of a grander 
rendering than is possible by a small suburban society. It was, 
however, on the whole, very creditably performed by the Highbury 
Institution, with a select orchestra and chorus, and Miss M. 
Williams, Mrs B. M’Kay, and Mr Bridson as principal solo vocalists. 
The miscellaneous selection included a cleverly-written overture by 
the late Sir John Goss. The Messiah is to be given by the society 
on the 18th December.—D. NV. 

ScuuBertT Soctery.—The last publie Soirée of the sixteenth season 
of this society (for the introduction of young rising artists) took 
place at St James’s Hall on Friday, December Ist. Not less than 
eleven ladies and gentlemen, vocalists and instrumentalists, on this 
occasion made their début. The artists who took part, in addition 
to the members who made their first appearance, included the 
Countess Sussi, Mdmes Vogri, Zimari, Kean, English, Klein, and 
Burt; Messrs Rocca, Fritz, Cox, and Shepherd, &c. Herr 
Nchuberth conducted. ‘The hall was very full, and the audience 
highly appreciative. The two private sviées announced to take 
place on the 13th and 27th December will close the sixteenth, and 
one of the most successful seasons of this excellent society. 

Hackney.—A ‘‘ Welcome Home Concert and Entertainment ” 
was given at Manor Hall, which attracted a full audience, on 
November 30. The concert was admirably gone through. Amongst 
the principal attractions were Mdme Reeves, who proved herself a 
most talented artist, playing Beethoven's ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata,” 
receiving much applause, oil singing Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert toi que 
jaime” (Robert le Diable), ‘Golden Days” (Wellings), and 
Wellington Giuernsey’s ‘‘O buy my Flowers” (encored) ; Mr Woods, 
who gave ‘‘ The Old Brigade ”—as well as Balfe’s ‘‘Come into the 
Garden, Maud ;” and Mr Plunket, in Henriette’s admired ballad, 
“‘The King and I.” Mdme Reeves also accompanied the vocal 
music. 

Tue soirée musicale of Mr Lansdowne Cottell’s London Conserva- 
toire of Music, given at the Principal’s residence in Tavistock Square, 
on Tuesday, November 28, went off, as usual, with great spirit. 
The young students were all on their metal, ‘‘ Excelsior’’ evidently 
being their motto. There was Miss Findlater in Signor Tito Mattei’s 
‘* Psyche,” Miss Catherine Taylor in Lysberg’s ‘‘ La Napolitana,” 
Miss Hall in Lansdowne Cottell’s popular ‘‘ Sea song,” Miss Mary 
Leary in Liszt’s T'annhdiuser, Miss Leonora Sorrell in Signor Tito 
Mattei’s ‘‘ Valse galop,’’ and Mr George Sumpter in a fantasia on 
airs from J, F. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, all rising young pianists 
who vied with each other in obtaining the lion’s share of the 
applause, applause so equally distributed that they must have been 
very hard to please if not satisfied. In the pads | part of the pro- 
gramme there was Miss Clarina Haslewood in the adagio and alle- 
yretto movements from Beethoven’s sonata in C, Op. 53, Miss Alice 
Gould in a transcription of Mr Lansdowne Cottell’s ‘‘ Westminster 
Bridge,” Miss L. Chapman in Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat, and 
Miss L.. Rimanoczy in a nocturne by Ravina, entitled ‘ Ines.” 





These fair and youthful students also met with hearty applause, and 
ought also to have been satisfied with the approbation meted out to 
them. We have gone into such length with the pianists that we 
have no space left to record the doings of the vocalists, whose names, 
however, were Misses Gertrude Thilenberg, E. Conyngham, Vere de 
Vyne, and Mdme Allan Dobson; Messrs J. Betteley, J. Sisley, W. 
Dailly, Joseph Newbold, and George Aylmer. Soios on the flute 
were also played by Mr Colonieu, on airs from 7'he Pirates of Pen- 
zance, (arranged Mr J. Radcliff) and Fra Diavolo (by Mr Sampson), 
and on the violin by Mr D. Brodolet. The accompanists named 
on the programme were Messrs F. A. Jewson, Robinson Irving, 
and Lansdowne Cottell. 
— 


PROVINCIAL. 

EpinsureH.—Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of Music, gave the 
first of this season’s organ recitals in the Music Class-room, Park 
Place, on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 30. The body of the hall was 
crowded with students, and the reserved seats near the organ were 
occupied, as usual, by a select company present on invitation. The 
programme began with Luther's Choral for Advent, ‘Great God, 
what do I see and hear!” which Sir Herbert played with fine ex- 
pression. Handel's sublime air and chorus, ‘‘ 0 Thou that tellest,” 
was next given, both parts coming out clear and tuneful, and dis- 
playing the rich tones of the instrument. After a prelude and fugue 

y Rink, a selection from Haydn’s Symphony in C elicited much 
applause, while an Alleyro cantabile of lovely character from a 
pianoforte sonata by Mozart was no less acceptable. ‘Two examples 
of Beethoven, from early works, a gavotte by Bach, and the finale 
to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch” Symphony, No. 3, made up a most 
enjoyable recital. —Duily Review. 

Norwicu.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah is announced for performance 
on Thursday evening next at St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. The 
singers engaged are the Misses Robertson, Messrs Hirwen Jones 
and Lucas Williams, with Mr F. W. B. Noverre as leader of the 
band, Dr. E. Bunnett, organist, and Dr. Horace Hill, conductor. 
On Friday evening M. Alex. Guilmant will give an organ recital 
in the same locale. 

WorcesteR.—The new organ, built by Mr Nicholson of Worcester, 
which has been presented to St. Mary Magdalene’s Church by 
Colonel Johnstone, was opened on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 29, 
with a recital by Mr W. Haynes, Professor of Music at Malvern 
College. It has been erected in a chamber to the left of the chancel, 
and immediately opposite the pulpit. The following is a description 
of the organ :— 

The organ has three complete manuals from CC to G, 56 notes ; also 
separate pedal organ, CCC to F, 30 notes, containing the following stops : 

GreAT ORGAN—CC To G,56 Nores.— Bourdon, wood and metal, 16 feet, 
56 pipes; large open diapason, metal, 8, 56; violon diapason, metal, &, 56 ; 
clarabella, wood, 8, 56; keraulophon, metal, 8, 44; principal, metal 4, 56; 
wald flute, wood, 4, 56; fifteenth, metal, 2, 56; mixture (4 ranks), metal, 
224; preparation for trumpet. 

SwELL OrGAN—CC tro G, 56 Nores.—Bourdon, wood and metal, 16 
feet, 56 pipes ; open diapason, metal, 8, 56; Gamba and stop bass, metal, 
8, 56; Lieblich gedact, wood and metal, 8, 56; voix céleste, metal, 8, 44; 
principal, metal, 4, 56; harmonic flute, metal, 4, 56; piccolo, wood, 2, 56; 
mixture (3 ranks), metal, 168; cornopean, metal, 8, 56; oboe, metal, 8, 
44. 

Cuom OrGax—CC vo G, 56 Nores,—Dulciana, metal, 8 feet, 56 
pipes; stop diapason, bass, wood, 8, 56; stop diapason, treble, wood, &, 
56; gamba, metal, 8, 44; flute, wood, 4, 56; piccolo, wood, 2, 56; cremona, 
metal, 8, 44. 

PEDAL OrnGaxn—CCC vo F, 30 Nores.—Open diapason, wood, 16 feet, 
30 pipes; Bourdon, wood, 16, 80; principal, metal,, 30. 

CourLers,—Choir to pedal; great to pedal; swell to pedal; swell to 
great; swell to choir; super-octave to pedal; three composition pedals to 
great organ; three composition pedals to swell organ; radiating pedals, 

Large bellows with four feeders and double action, 

In addition, it may be mentioned that the great organ comprises 660 

pipes, the swell 704, the choir 312, and the pedal 90, making a total of 1,766 
pipes. 
A service was held in the evening, at which the late vicar, the Rev. 
©. H. Pilkington, preached. The choir was augmented for the 
occasion by members of St. Martin’s and St. Stephen's, and comprised 
about sixty voices. There were processional and recessional hymns. 
The ‘‘ Magnificat ” and ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis” were sung with spirit to 
settings by Mr Caleb Simper, the organist and choirmaster of the 
church, after which a collection was made in aid of the fund for 
defraying the expense incurred in the erection of an organ chamber. 
Mr E. J. Spark, organist of St. Martin’s, presided at the organ 
during the service, at the conclusion of which a short recital was 
given by Mr Stanley James, organist of St Stephen's 
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Oxrorp.—On Wednesday evening, Dec. 29, the Choral Society 
gave a concert in the Corn Exchange, when Mendelssohn’s Hlijah 
was performed before a densely crowded audience. The 
soloists were Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle Enriquez, Mr 
Burgon and Mr Acott. Of the former it is hardly necessary to say 
that her dramatic delivery seemed to have lost but little of its 
former fire. Mdlle Enriquez took all her hearers by storm, and 
every one who heard her magnificent rendering of ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord” will admit that she achieved a triumph, and showed herself 
worthy to rank among the first of oratorio contralto singers. Her 
quiet, unaffected manner, and the absence of all airs and graces, 
add charm to her grand voice and fine declamation. Mr Burgon 
undertook the onerous part of Elijah, and, in the absence of Mr 
Vernon Rigby, Mr Acott, the tenor of Christ Church, took the 
‘*Ahab” music. The supplementary solos were allotted to local 
vocalists, who all acquitted themselves with success. The choruses 
went with spirit, especially ‘‘Thanks be to God.” Mr C. H. 
Lloyd, Mus. Bac., held the bdton, and proved himself a most 
admirable conductor; he is a perfect musician, first-rate timeist, 
and evidently throws himself heart and soul into the work, so that 
the Choral Society have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
head and hand which are now conducting them to a fresh series of 
successes. Mr Burnett was, as usual, leader of the orchestra, 
which included many leading musicians of the University and city, 
as well as the young lady violinists who are now become recognized 
members of the band on these occasions. 

Bricuton.—M. Voarino gave a concert in the music-room of 
the Royal Pavilion on Saturday afternoon, December 2, assisted by 
Mdme Dukas Van Noorden, Miss Gertrude de Lille, Messrs D’Arcy 
Ferris and Hayes (vocalists), Mdme Napoleone Voarino (pianoforte), 
Mr Beresford (violin), Mr Chas. Oberthiir (harp), and Mdme de 
Naueaze (reciter). M. Voarino did not appear en artiste, but Mdme 
Voarino played, with success, a ‘Caprice de Concert,” by Raff, a 
‘*Caprice” of her own composition, a Rondo, by P. Strada, joining 
M. Oberthiir in his popular duet, for harp and pianoforte, on airs 
from Weber’s Oberon. Among the other successful instrumental 
pieces were Vieuxtemps’ ‘ Fantasia appassionata” for the violin, 
capitally rendered by Mr Beresford ; Me Oberthiir’s Fantasia, for 
the harp, on airs from Martha, played by the composer so much to 
the satisfaction of the audience that he was compelled to return 
to the platform and give another of his admired solos, ‘‘La 
Cascade.” During the afternoon Mdme de Naucaze “‘ recited,” both 
in French and English, and was honoured by a “call” at the con- 
clusion. The concert, which was fully and fashionably attended, 
finished with a trio, ‘‘The Knights of the Cross” (Oberthiir), 
entrusted to Miss G. de Lille, and Messrs D’Arcy Ferris and Hayes. 

TauNTON.—The first number of a monthly magazine has been 
just published in connection with the Independent College, which, 
it is anticipated, will do much good by developing the thinking 
powers of the students, who are, for the most part, the contributors, 
and at the same time retain the interest of old students in their 
alma mater. The publication is under the able editorship of the 
Principal, the Rev. F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. In his brief intro- 
duction, Mr Aveling explains the scope and intention of the 
magazine. He says :—‘‘ It was suggested, not long ayo, that the 
school should bring out a magazine, which should contain original 
articles by the pupils, and an account of what is being done in the 
class and in the playground. This proposal, originating with the 
boys, has been warmly received by all. The editor will receive 
articles in prose and poetry from present and from past students. 
Letters from ‘old boys’ now abroad, or studying at the Universities, 
or in art studios, will be inserted from time to time. It is hoped 
that a natural science column will be opened, and will contain useful 
and interesting information from past and present students concern- 
ing the physical sciences.” Mr Thomas J. Dudeney will contribute 
a series of papers, entitled ‘‘Lives of Musicians,” and the present 
number contains the commencement of a Biography of Professor 
Macfarren, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Prizes will be given at the end of the year for the best poems and 
essays. 

Leeps Musican Frstivat.—A meeting of guarantors for the 
Festival was held in the Leeds Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
the Mayor (Councillor Woodhouse) presiding. Mr Fred. R. Spark 
(hon. sec.) read a report, showing what had been done by the pro- 
visional committee. The new works already secured are King David, 
an oratorio by Professor G. Macfarren ; Sardanapalus, a secular can- 
tata by Mr Frederic Clay ; and the ‘‘ Ninety-seventh Psalm,” by Mr 
Joseph Barnby. Signor Verdi, Herr Joachim Raff, and Herr Niels 
Gade were solicited to write works for the Festival. Signor Verdi, 
in reply, expressed his regret that he was unable to comply with the 
wishes of the committee. He had almost entirely given up writing, 
and above all he could not undertake anything which would oblige 





him to write within a definite time. Herr Gade replied that his 
engagements were such as to prevent his writing anything new for 
the Festival, however much he should like to do so, With Herr 
Joachim Raff the committee began a correspondence early in this 
year, and whilst negotiating for the production of his recently com- 
pleted oratorio, 7he End of the World, Judgment, and the New 
World, the death of the composer unhappily took place, A letter 
received from his widow stated that her husband had made up his 
mind, if his work were completed, to attend the performance at 
Leeds personally, and this occasion she added, would have been his 
first visit to England. The report was unanimously adopted, and 
fifty gentlemen were elected on the general committee. The 
guarantee fund now reaches £17,000, nearly double the amount sub- 
scribed at the corresponding period for the previous festival. 

BrrMINGHAM.—The third of Mr 8. 8. Stratton’s “popular 
chamber concerts ” was given at the Masonic Hall on Monday even- 
ing, December 4th. In accordance with his usual regulations, Mr 
Stratton’s programme contained works by classical masters of our 
own and other countries, with one example by a living English 
composer, viz., a quartet in B flat for stringed instruments, by Mr 
Ebenezer Prout, a work—says the Birmingham Gazctte—‘ character- 
ised by beauty of theme and symmetry of form. The first and 
third movements display more originality perhaps than the second 
and fourth, but, as a whole, the piece is among the finest 
compositions which Mr Stratton has brought forward. The 
performance was admirable, and every movement met with 
genuine applause.” The second piece was Beethoven's sonata 
in G, (No. 3 of Op. 30) for pianoforte and violin, played by Messrs 
T, Troman and F, Ward. Mr Troman afterwards gave the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s Capriccio, Op. 28, for pianoforte alone. This 
was followed by Schumann’s pianoforte quartet in E flat, Op. 47, 
and the last piece in the programme was Beethoven’s quintet in C 
major, Op. 29, capitally played by all concerned. 

ExrtEer.—Miss Alice Roselli gave a ‘‘ grand concert ” on Tuesday 
evening, November 14, at the Victoria Hall, with the assistance of 
Mdme Enriquez, Messrs W. H. Cummings and Frank May (vocalists), 
Mr Carrodus (violin), M. Hollman (violoncello), and Signor N. Carozzi 
(pianoforte). The concert was one of the best we have attended at 
Victoria Hall, the excellence of the programme giving unmixed 
satisfaction, The concert began with the andante and allegro move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, capitally played by MM. Carozzi, Carrodus, and Holl- 
man. Amongst the most admired of the vocal pieces were Blumen- 
thal’s ‘Our Ships at Sea,” which afforded Mdme Enriquez an 
opportunity of exhibiting the beauty of her rich contralto voice ; 
Rossini’s ever fresh and charming aria, ‘‘Una voce poco fa,” so 
brilliantly rendered by Miss Roselli that she was called back to 
the platform with enthusiasm ; and Blumenthal’s famous song, ‘‘ The 
Message,” which Mr Cummings sang with so much expression that 
a unanimous ‘‘call” was the result. Then there was a charming 
duet (the composition of Miss Harriet Young), ‘‘In Sunny Spain,” 
contributed by Miss Roselli and Mdine Enriquez, as well as ‘‘ The 
Raft,” by Pinsuti, which obtained for Mr Frank May a vociferous 
encore. Inthe second part of the programme Lucantoni’s pretty 
duet, ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia,” was charmingly sung by Miss Roselli 
and Mdme Enriquez, and afterwards Miss Roselli gave Milton 
Wellings’ new ballad, ‘‘ Forget and Forgive,” with consummate 
taste and genuine expression. We must not omit to mention the 
artistic way in which Mr Cummings gave his own pathetic ballad, 
‘*The love of long ago,” re-demanded with acclamation, but Mr 
Cummings sang in place of it the favourite old ballad, ‘‘Sally in our 
Alley.” Mr Carrodus created a furore by his splendid performance 
of Ernst’s fantasia on airs from Rossini’s O/c//o, and M. Hollman 
obtained great applause after his solos on the violoncello, There 
were many other successes during the evening, which want of space 
will not permit us to enumerate, The concert concluded with the 
quartet, ‘‘ Dormi pur,” from Flotow’s Martha, Signor Carozzi ac- 
companied the songs like a thorough musician, and the concert 
altogether gave unbounded satisfaction. 

SHEFFIELD.—The visit of the Carl Rosa Opera Company to 
Sheffield is always welcome, and doubly so when, as last night, it 
was the means of presenting Beethoven’s Fidelio with so accom- 
plished an artist as Mdme Marie Roze in the title réle. So far as 
we are aware, this is the first time Fidelio has been given in Sheffield, 
and thus it constituted an event of much interest. One of the 
choicest numbers in the opera is the quartet, ‘‘ Within this panting 
breast,” and Mdme Roze was heard to much advantage in it as well 
as in the trio, ‘‘ Fear not my son,” and in the recitative and air, 
‘*Remorseless Fiend.” The scene in the dungeon occupies the 
whole of the second act, and it is in this act that Mdme Roze pro- 
duced the highest dramatic effect. The minor characters were well 
sustained, Miss Clava Perry acquitted herself admirably as 
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Mareellina, The Rocco of Mr Snazelle was excellent. Mr Ludwig 
made the most of a character which never finds favour on the 
stage, and Mr MeGuckin, as Florestan, was heard to considerable 
advantage in the air, ‘‘ Though I mourn my young hopes blighted.” 
Mdme Marie Roze was called before the curtain at the close of the 
second act, a compliment which was repeated when the opera was 
concluded, Mr J. Pew conducted. 

Mancuester.—M. De Jong’s popular concert was not so fully 
attended as its merits deserved, owing to the very unfavourable 
weather. The principal singers were Mdmes Lemmens Sherrington, 
Enriquez, and Valleria, who delighted the audience by the beautiful 
style in which they respectively sang Beethoven’s ‘‘A_perfido,” 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from Gounod’s 
Faust. The band gave the overture to Otello (Rossini), the 
‘*Saltarella” from Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, a Russian 
Dance by Glinka, as well as a Waltz by Gungl and a Galop by 
Lumbye, all of which were highly enjoyed and heartily applauded. 

Liverroot.—A meeting of the Society of Professional Musicians 
was held on Saturday, Dec. 2nd, in the Union Hotel, Clayton 
Square. Mr J. C. Bridge, M.A., Mus. Bac. (Chester), presided, and 
there were also present Dr R. W. Crowe, and Messrs F. Haworth, 
J. J. Monk, W. D. Hall, and H. Grimshaw (Liverpool) ; Drs Hiles, 
Horton, Allison, and George Marsden, and Messrs J. Wrigley, John 
Marsden, W. J. Young, James Thorley, and C. Grundy (Manchester); 
Messrs T’, S. Hill, and W. H. Hunt, Mus. Bac. (Birkenhead) ; 
Messrs James Dawber, Mus. Bac. (secretary), J. Mortimer, A. 
Alexander, and A. W. Newell (Wigan); Mr S. Myerscough 
(Rochdale), Mr Slater (Oldham), Mr J. M. Field (Bowdon), Mr R. 
B. Woodward (St Helens), Mr George Mellor (Blackburn), and Mr 
Hinchcliffe (Southport). The following declaration was then 
submitted by the council of the society and adopted :—‘‘It is 
desirable that in England music should be re-instated in its old 
position as a branch of learning, and its cultivation again recognized 
as an important educational influence. The facilities for its study 
should therefore be largely increased and diffused.—l. By the 
systematic teaching in all large schools, public and private, of vocal 
music and the rudiments of the grammar of the science. 2. By 
classes in conveniently situated schools or public buildings for the 
— of more important orchestral instruments. 3. By the 
urther training in higher-grade schools of those students who in 
elementary classes have displayed talent. 4. By the establishment 
in our larger cities of colleges wherein every branch and detail of a 
musician’s thorough education may be fully directed and matured. 
Drawing classes, aided by Government grants are now general 
throughout the country; schools wherein will be given scientific 
instruction in all technical matters will probably soon be 
opened in all suitable centres of large population, and atten- 
tion is called to the advisability of stimulating and systema- 
tizing musical instruction, It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that a wise and well-considered scheme should be 
adopted, and the earnest co-operation of all musicians and lovers of 
music is sought, in order that the opportunity may not be wasted, 
and that, by the adoption not only in London, but throughout the 
kingdom, of the most advanced educational methods, a school of 
English music may be fostered and developed worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the past.””. After which Dr. Horton Allison, of Manchester, 
read a lengthy but interesting paper on ‘‘The Registration of 
Teachers,” in the course of which he said—‘‘ Teachers are one of the 
most important, if not the most important, section of the body of 
professional musicians, and as such may reasonably undertake and 
have entrusted to them any project for the amelioration of the con- 
dition or raising the status of the professional musician.” ‘A dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the paper, and the subjoined resolution 
was carried unanimously, on the motion of T. 8. Hill, seconded by 
Dr. Hiles :—‘ That it be an instruction to the Council of the Society 
of Professional Musicians to confer upon and submit to an early 
meeting of the society a scheme for bringing the subject of the legal 
registration of teachers of music before members of Parliament with 
a view to legislative action.” Votes of thanks having been conveyed 
to Dr. Allison for his paper, and to Mr Bridge for presiding, the 
meeting came toa close. At the next meeting Mr J. J. Monk will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Compilation of Musical Directories,”’ 








The New York Chorus Society's first concert this season was to 
come off on the 6th inst. The others will be given on the 16th inst, 
on February 17th, and April 14th. At that on February 17th, 
scenes from Wagner’s Parsi/al will form part of the programme. 

The romantic drama, P/uck, was given at Drury Lane on Saturda 
evening for the last time this season, having completed its rican 
night of representation on Wednesday last. ‘The theatre will remain 
closed until Boxing-night, in order to allow time and space for the 
preparations for the Christmas pantomime. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr John Boosey’s Ballad Concert on Wednesday morning went 
off famously. The singers were Mrs Hutchinson; Misses Mary 
Davies, Clara Samuel, Fonblanque, and Damian; Messrs Edward 
Lloyd, Maybrick, and Santley. Miss Davies, on being called 
upon to repeat Molloy’s “ Little Match Girl,” responded with 
“Only for One”; and Mr Santley, after “O ruddier than the 
cherry,” favoured the audience with Hatton’s “‘l'o Anthea.” The 
new songs given were Mr I’. Clay’s “ Courage, dear heart” (Mr 
Edward Lloyd), Marzials’ “If only” (Miss Damian), Stephen 
Adams’ “ Sprung a Leak” (Mr Maybrick), and Molloy’s “Kismet” 
(Mr Santley). The ‘South London Choral Society sang the 
“ Bridal Chorus” from Mr F. I. Cowen’s Rose Maiden, Miss KE. 
Philps’ “ Hop 'Pickers,” Sullivan’s “ Evening,” Caldicott’s “ Jack 
and Jill,” and Henry Leslie’s “ We roam and rule the sea.” Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, the ‘Queen Violinist,” played an Adagio by 
Spohr, as well as a “Sarabande” and “Tambourin” by Leclair, 
winning hearty applause and an encore for the last piece, which 
the accomplished artist responded to by playing another popular 
composition. Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied the songs with his 
well-known musical ability. Mr John Boosey announces that his 
next “ Ballad Concert” will be given on Saturday morning, Jan. 
Gth (“Twelfth-Cake cay”), when the singers are to be Misses 
Mary Davies, Agnes Larkcom, Damian, and Mrs Hutchinson ; 
Messrs Edward Lloyd, Barrington Foote, Maybrick, and Santley. 
Mdme Norman-Néruda will be the violinist, Mdme Sophie Menter 
the pianist, the South London Choral Society will occupy their 
usual post, and Mr Sidney Naylor will be the accompanist. 








BerLtx.—Having returned from Warsaw, Varesi has been singing 
at concerts with her usual success. 

There is some talk of giving Hamlet and Mignon at the Teatro 
Rossini, Venice, during the Carnival. 

The music composed by Dr G. A. Macfarren for the recent per- 
formances at Cambridge and Eton of the Ajax of Sophocles in the 
original language is everywhere highly spoken of. The distinguished 
occupant of the musical chair in Cambridge University is now busily 
engaged upon his new oratorio, King David, written expressly for 
the Leeds Festival of 1883. 

The following ‘‘appeal” we extract from Lloyd's Newspaper, 
Dec. 3 :—‘‘Scarcely a day now passes without inquiries for lost 
relatives being sent us, and far more have come to hand this week 
than we can possibly deal with. Room must, however, be found for 
the following appeal of a mother :—‘ In the year 1874 left in charge 
of a musician named Rice, living at Whitby, my daughter, then ten 
years of age, to be taught music and singing; but in 1877 he left 
that place, taking the child with him. Since that time I have not 
been able to gain intelligence of them, but believe them to be travel- 
ling in the north of En fond or Scotland. The girl (now eighteen) 
is named Alice Minns, Dut is supposed to be passing as his daughter, 
and called Alice Rice. If any of your numerous readers could give 
me any information that would lead to the recovery of my child, I 
should be truly grateful—Mary A, Mrnws.’” 

Tue Musican Assocration.—A distinguished and numerous 
audience assembled at the second meeting of the above association, 
on the 4th inst., to hear Signor Carozzi unfold the story of his 
several inventions for the aid of vocal students. Signor Carozzi 
delivered a well written paper dealing with the history of vocal art, 
its present condition, pe its defects as compared with the excel- 
lence of former epochs. Great interest was evinced by the members 
of the association in making acquaintance with the many uses of 
Signor Carozzi’s ingenious Ortophone and its adjuncts ; it was clearly 
demonstrated that by its aid masters and pupils could ensure a 
proper position of mouth and tongue, and combining the Ortophone 
with the J'’einomoro, a just and complete system of breathing, the 
foundation of all good_singing. The length of Signor Carozzi’s 
observations and explanations absorbed most of the time usually 
allotted by the society to discussion, but the value of Signor 
Carozzi’s inventions was emphatically endorsed by the President in 
the Chair, Mr W. H. Cummings, whose practical knowledge as a 
vocalist and teacher entitled him to speak with authority. Dr. 
Lennox Brown also added his testimony to the excellence of Signor 
Carozzi’s very clever inventions. It was understood that very 
shortly Signor Carozzi would be prepared to show other inventions 
for the use of students, which have already received commendation 
from the most eminent masters on the continent, and for which 
Signor Carozzi received diplomas granted at the Milan exhibition of 
last year. —A. B, 
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Despite of everything, and whatever may be the value of these 
reflections, it was evidently not the music of Ejrcure which the 
public of the Théatre Favart had in view when they gave the 
work a reception, which, as the reader will see, was aught but 
encouraging. The first performance on the 23rd Ventdse, 
Year VIII. (14th March, 1800), was not followed by many others, 
and, moreover, in order to render the piece anything like 
endurable, it was necessary to re-cast it almost entirely, and cut 
out an act. One thing is certain, namely, that the spectators were 
in a very bad humour on the first night, which was marked by 
disturbances, cries for silence, protestations, and whistling, and 
that it was with much difficulty that the performance could be 
finished in the midst of unusual and regrettable noise. Epicure, 
with Solié in the leading part, was, nevertheless, well played and 
sung by all its interpreters; Chenard, Saint-Aubain, Paulin, 
Dozainville, Andrieu, Moreau, Allaire, Batiste, Mdmes Jenny 
Bouvier, Pingenet (sen. and jun.), and Quinebaud, but, in addi- 
tion to the defects of the book, it must be observed that a work of 
this kind belonged to the Opera rather than to a comic-operatic 
stage, and that, despite the talent displayed by the excellent 
artists engaged in the performance, there were complaints that 
the piece had not been cast in a way to bring out the good 
qualities of all of them, and put each one in his proper place. 

The Courter des Spectacles gives us a specimen of the incidents 
which troubled the performance :— 

“Tf,” it says, ‘‘the imperfections of a work are to be calculated 
by the signs of disapprobation on the part of the public, those in 
the book of Epicure are exceedingly numerous. . . . . These 
defects, which neither the elegance of the poetry nor the remarkable 
beauties of the music could palliate, were detrimental to the success 
of the piece, which, however, was played to the end, though with 
difficulty.” 

Sauvo, the critic of the Moniteur Universel, enters more into 
detail. Ilere is a fragment from the interesting article he 
dedicates to the subject :— 

‘*The music of this opera is by two justly celebrated authors. It 
was not doubtless as an example to be followed that they exhibted 
their extraordinary talents combined for one composition. It was 


not to two authors that we owed Iphiyénie, Alceste, Gidipe, and | 


Didon ; we might even add Stratonice and Lodoiska, were it neces- 
sary to bring their own authority to bear upon the two authors in 
the present instance by mentioning their own successes. Are we 
justified in expecting new masterpieces from such a partnership ? 
No. The arts have a common object, the imitation of nature; but 
every artist has a manner of his own. The different parts of a work 
confided to two artists may be beautiful, but the work will be want- 
ing in uniformity, in that homogeneous character conveyed by the 
expression : the stamp of the master. and it is difficult to believe that 
any work can be improved by this defect. There are some great 
beauties in this dual composition containing few songs, but many 
concerted pieces. The first duet, though, perhaps, too long, has 
some charming touches ; the short air which follows is full of grace ; 
the’ finale is too uniform in tone, and would probably be Tohter 
appreciated sung in a buffo style; but there is in the work an ad- 
mixture of the Comic and the Serious, of the Graceful and the 
Grotesque, which must puzzle those who have to define it, and 
consequently those who devote their talent to its representation. 
{picurus’s dream produced little effect ; it isa piece which should 
be heard without our having to consider its merit with regard to the 
situation it occupies : the songs of the second act are full of warmth 
and bold touches ; the only remarkable thing the third offers us is the 
first concerted piece, with which, we fancy, fault may be found on 
account of its defects of prosody. The first night was extremely 
stormy. There was no call for the authors. On the second, whether 
the tumult had frightened the peaceable spectators, or whether the 
first verdict was regarded as decisive, there were few persons pre- 
sent, but the authors were called for. They are citizens Dumoustier 
for the words, Méhul and Cherubini for the music. Solié, who sus- 
tained the part of Epicurus, acquitted himself with talent, and sang 
with grace. As for the other parts, though, in truth, of secondary 
importance, they are cast, we must say, in a manner little favourable 
to the work, which, after all, appertaining to the domain of the 
Opera, would there have found more ample means of execution, and 
placed within its authors’ reach developments and accessories suf- 
ficiently pleasing to establish it as a pendant to Anacréon. It isnot 
the first time that such an error has been fatal to lyrical theatres of 
the second class, but what special privileges can no jonger command, 
will, doubtless, be commanded by interest and experience.” 
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The failure of Epicwe was quite an event in Paris, and the 
Gazette de France very gently reproached the public for their 
boisterous conduct on the occasion : 

“It has long been observed,” said the venerable publication, 
‘that the actors of the Opéra-Comique are unfortunate whenever 
they attempt to assume the cothurnus; the Greek costume suits 
neither their figure nor their class of theatre. The opera of Epicure 
excited more noise than applause ; it will, however, continue to be 
played. The music of Méhul and Cherubini, and passages evidently 
emanating from the author of Le Conciliatenr, deserve to try more 
than once the taste of the public, who, we beg to say without 
offence, now take to the theatre the turbulence of which they have 
corrected themselves in political matters.” 

The second performance of Epicure took place on the 26th 
Ventése, three days after the first, to a house three parts empty. 
‘This unsatisfactory circumstance induced Dumoustier to shorten 
the piece, so as to render it more lively. At the third perform- 
ance, which came off on the 29th, the Cowrter des Spectacles, 
when announcing that Lpicure had been given at the Théatre 
Favart, stated that it was “reduced to two acts.” This did not 
render the public much more favourable, and the work soon 
languished away.* It is as well to remark that, in reaching the 
poet, the storm passed harmlessly over the heads of the composers, 
to whom the critics generally were well disposed, though declaring 
they entertained small liking for collaboration in musical matters. 
The Année Théitrale said on this subject : 

“‘Méhul and Cherubini have not belied in the pieces with which 
they have enriched this work their brilliant reputation, The public 
recognized in the first act the original and brilliant manner of the 
author of Lodoiska, and in the second the learned touch, the sus- 
tained and harmonious style, of the author of Huphrosine, But as 
was generally observed at the performances, of which there were not 
many, Gluck was alone when, to use Piron’s expression in speaking 
of his own works, he cast in bronze his /phigénie en Tauride ; he 
was alone when he found the accents of Armide and Alceste ; two 
composers did not write Didon ; Stratonice and Démophon are each 
due to only one great master. When two talented men unite their 
efforts, the details may be charming and the separate parts deserving 
of all our suffrages, but the whole is seldom satisfactory. The work 
is of two colours, the same style is not everywhere perceptible, and 
unity, the principle of all the imitative arts, is sacrificed to the inno- 
vation of a dangerous precedent.” 

I have discovered, however, one tartish note amid the concert 
of praise which greeted the work of the two musicians; it was 
struck by the Lérennes lyriques et théitrales, indulgent for the 
librettist while severe on his collaborators : 

“Four insignificant personages,” says this publication, ‘ opera- 
like scenes of magic, a hurried ending, the love of a young girl for 
old Epicurus, and the child’s confession before the grave Areopagus, 
put the spectators in a bad humour and inclined them to laughter. 
It was time the piece finished when it did. Little interest but 
facility of versification; agreeable touches, but buffoonery for 
comedy: interest without interest, but a tolerably satisfactory 
development of the character of Epicurus, which is in itself pleasing 
—such, to our mind, are the beauties and defects of the work. The 
music is not the music for such a subject ; it belongs neither to the 
buffo nor the terrible style, but makes an infernal noise, produces 
many orchestral effects, and multiplies difficulties—we do not know 
very well wherefore. Wishing to surpass each other, the two com- 
posers who wrote the music have offered us something scientific for 
trained ears ; the audience were not likely to take this into account.’ 

This is the only example I have found of a really surly criticism 
of the score. We saw above, from the account given by the 
Année Théitrale, that the music of the first act was written by 
Cherubini, and that of the second by Méhul (they no doubt divided 
that of the third between them). The overture was, therefore, 
Cherubini’s, and the following letter addressed by him to his friend 
Pleyel, the publisher, informs us that he himself undertook the 
pianoforte arrangement :— 

‘*Here, my dear Pleyel, is the overture of Kpicure arranged. | 
did my best, especially at the commencement, where the task of an 
arrangement was not easy. I have endeavoured to make it easy of 
execution, so that it may be played by all pianists, no matter what 
their strength.—If the duet is engraved, I should like to have some 
copies. May I beg you to make me a present of one or two romances. 
—NSend me, please, news about your health; mine is still feeble. 


* The bill on the first night of Hpicee was completed by La Bonne Mere, 
a short comedy of Florian’s, 
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This was the reason of my not sending you the overture sooner, 
because, being unwell, I have not been able to work these last few 
days. Adieu; my respectful compliments to Mdme Pleyel. Ever 
yours, with the esteem and consideration which are your due, 
‘* CHERUBINI.” 
(To be continued. ) 


——0 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 8. 
1786. 
(Continued from page 756. ) 


In the year 1784, when the opera in three acts, called Robin Hood, 
was first produced at Covent Garden Theatre, it soon became very 
popular, and had a long run to overflowing houses. In consequence 
of the great success of this piece, the author of it, MacNally, then 
a briefless barrister of the sister kingdom, who had come to England 
to court Dame Fortune, but who had only become acquainted with 
her illegitimate sister, Miss Fortune, rose high in the favour of Mr 
Harris, the proprietor of that theatre. Mr Harris intending to 
bring out, this season, the favourite French musical piece called 
Richard Ceur de Lion, then performing with great success at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the plenitude of his partiality he gave the copy of 
it to MacNally to translate and adapt it for the English stage. 
MacNally, who, though totally unacquainted with the French 
language, was, nevertheless, too poor to stick at trifles, employed a 
friend to put it into English for him; but, it proving altogether a 
lame production, it limped on for a few nights, but had no run. 
‘The following season Mr Harris revived Robin Hood at his theatre, 
in which a new singer named Bowden appeared in the principal 
character, Robin Hood. This performer’s talent not being of any 
high order, the houses, which at the first production of the opera 
had heen overflowing, were now miserably thin; on which an actor 
one night behind the scenes, observing the benches to be nearly 
empty, exclaimed, ‘‘Here’s a wretched house!—Do ye call this 
Robin Hood?” — ‘* No,” replied Charles Bannister, ‘‘it is not Robbin 
Hood,—it’s Robbing Harris!” This same singer (Bowden) had a 
remarkably prominent proboscis. He and some other vocalists of 
the theatre, being subsequently engaged to attend a public dinner 
had appointed to meet at Williams's coffee-house in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, situated on the spot where the entrance to the boxes 
now stands, where, having waited till the last moment for Bowden 
they left the coffee-room to proceed to their destination without 
him. When they had got into the street, however, Bannister 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Stop, stop! Bowden will be here in a minute 
or two, for I perceive that his nose has already turned the corner of 
Hart Street !” 

This season I became an honorary member of the Anacreontic 
Society, and at the first meeting played a concerto on the oboe, as 
did Cramer on the violin. The assemblage of subscribers was as 
usual very numerous, amongst whom were several noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first distinction. Sir Richard Hankey (the banker) 
was the chairman, This fashionable society consisted of a limited 
number of members, each of whom had the privilege of introducing 
a friend, for which he paid in his subscription accordingly. The 
invetings were held in the great ball-room of the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, once a fortnight during the season, and the 
entertainments of the evening consisted of a grand concert, in which 
all the flower of the musical profession assisted as honorary members. 
After the concert an elegant supper was served up; and when the 
cloth was removed, the constitutional song, beginning, ‘‘T'o Anacreon 
in Heaven,” was sung by the chairman or his deputy. This was 
followed by songs in all the varied styles, by theatrical singers and 
the members ; and catches and glees were given by some of the first 
vocalists in the kingdom. The late chairman, Mr Mulso, possessed 
a good tenor voice, and sang the song alluded to with great effect. 
A curious cireumsiance eecurred to that gentleman, whose person 
was by no means athletic. As he was was walking down South- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, with a friend, a horse belonging to 
a hackney coach, waiting at a shop door, suddenly seized him by 
the arm, and with his teeth so severely gripped it. that, stimulated 
hy surprise and pain, he, like another Milo, struck the animal on 
the head with his doubled fist with such force that it felled him to 
the earth as if he had been shot. 

The above mentioned gentleman was a most agreeable companion 
and had a happy knack of relating stories bearing on the circum- 
stances in which he happened to be placed. The following is an 
Instance. 

‘“‘] was in a party a few years ago, in which there was a young 
gentleman who had recently returned from his travels. This 
traveller, like many of his fraternity, was ‘rather too poetical in 





his prose,’ related so many wonderful occurrences that the surprise 
he had at first excited was afterwards converted into ennui. In 
fact, he tired the company with his marvellous er Mr 
Mulso, who was present, being disgusted with his improbable nar- 
rations, and determined if possible to silence him, said to the young 
traveller, ‘Pray, sir, are you acquainted with the mode in which 
they catch tigers in the East Indies?’ Being answered in the 
negative, he added, ‘Then, sir, I will inform you. The persons 
employed in that hazardous service go out for the purpose, armed 
only with a cork target and a wooden mallet, and when they 
discover one of those ferocious beasts preparing to spring upon 
them from amongst the jungle, they receive him on the cork target, 
which his long talons passing through, they clench them on the 
inside with the wooden mallet, and then lead him home quietly on 
his hind legs !’” 

At the death of Mr Mulso, Sir Richard Hankey succeeded to the 
presidential chair. Sir Richard, with whom I had the pleasure of 
being intimate, was an accomplished musical amateur, and _per- 
formed admirably on the oboe. He had been in the army, and had 
served with his regiment during the war in North America, where 
he was placed in a situation of great jeopardy. The commander of 
the English forces having hanged an American officer, who had 
been taken as a spy, the American general was so incensed that he 
determined to retaliate, and having several British ofticers prisoners, 
among whom was Sir Richard Hankey, he ordered that they should 
draw lots to determine which of them should suffer. The lot fell 
on Captain Asgill, son of Sir Charles Asgill the banker ; but the 
unjust sentence being from some cause delayed, he was saved by the 
humane interference of Maria Antoinette, consort to Louis the 
Sixteenth of France. 

This society, to become members of which noblemen and pa 
men would wait a year for a vacancy, was by an act of gallantry 
brought to a premature dissolution. ‘The Duchess of Devonshire, 
the great leader of the haut ton, having heard the Anacreontic 
highly extolled, expressed a particular wish to some of its members 
to be permitted to be privately present to hear the concert, &e. ; 
which being made known to the directors, they caused the elevated 
orchestra occupied by the musicians at balls to be fitted up, with a 
lattice affixed to the front of it, for the accommodation of her grace 
and party, so that they could see without being seen ; but, some of 
the comic songs not being exactly calculated for the entertainment 
of ladies, the singers were restrained ; which pon. payee, many of 
the members, they resigned one after another, and a general meet- 
ing being called, the society was dissolved. 

The King’s Theatre opened for the season on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, with the serious opera of Alceste. The music, which was 
entirely new, was by Gresnich. In this opera Rubinelli and Mdme 
Mara delighted the audience, who bestowed on them the most 


unbounded applause. 
( To be continued. ) 





() ——- 


WAITFS. 


Teresina Singer is still at Palermo. 

Aida has been produced with much success at Bucharest. 

Carlos Gomes has returned from Brazil and is now in Milan, 

Eduard Schelle, the well-known musical critic of Vienna, is dead. 

The Teatro Bellini, Catania, is finished and will be opened in the 
spring. 

Liszt’s oratorio, Die heiliye Elisabeth, has been performed in 
Bremen. 

Miss Emma Thursby is singing at concerts in America with the 
greatest success, 

Mr William Dorrell has left town to pass the winter at his resi- 
dence in Sussex. 

August Wilhelmj purposes going next month to Berlin and 
making a long stay there. 

Maurice Dengremont has been playing in the Winter Garden of 
the Central Hotel, Berlin. 

Mdme Brunet-Lafleur and the baryton Lauwers are engaged for a 
series of concerts at Geneva. 

Cimarosa’s Astuzie femminili is to be played at the Teatro della 
Filarmonica dei Nobili, Naples. 

Die Czarin, Max Wolf's last buffo opera, is accepted at the Stadt- 
theater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

A new opera, Kleopatra, music by W. Freudenberg, has been 
favourably received in Wiesbaden. 

Albert Bernis, manager of the Liceo, Barcelona, was lately in 
Milan. —(Impossible !—Dr Glivge.) 
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It is said that an unpublished opera, Hinava, by the deceased 
composer Pacini, has been discovered. 

The King of Spain has conferred on Herr ere and M. Emile 
Sauret, the Knight’s Cross of the Order of Charles III. 

Herr Max Vogreich, pianist of the Wilhelmj concert-tour in 
America and elsewhere, has married and settled in Australia. 

A new zarzuela, ; Ay, que Pié! music by Sefior Malumbres, has 
been produced with success at the Teatro de Goya, Saragossa. 

After a short holiday in the country, M. Ambroise Thomas has 
returned to Paris and resumed his duties at the Conservatory. 

Bernhard Scholz, of Breslau, has been appointed to succeed Raff 
as Director of the Hoch Conservatory, Faaldunawthediaine. 

Gasparre Villate, the Cuban composer, is working on an opera to 
be called Baldassare, the book being supplied by Carlo D’‘Ormeville. 

It is currently reported in St Petersburgh that M. Wsewolowski 
is about to resign the Intendancy-General of the Imperial Theatres. 

Among the artists engaged for the Liceo, Barcelona, are Casanova 
de Cepeda, Mei; Stagno, Sani, and Athos, with Vianesi as con- 
ductor. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson, we are informed by the Musical Record 
(Boston, U.S.), has joined the ‘‘ Farewellers”—whoever they 
may be. 

Another phenomenally precocious girl-violinist is said to have 
sprung up in the person of Lucietta Neglia, aged nine, at Castro- 
giovanni. 

H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught has been graciously pleased to 
accept a copy of Mr Frederic Penna’s military duet ‘ The return of 
the army.” 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, has presented Herr 
Max-Stiigemann, the Leipsic manager, with the Large Medal for 
Art and Science. 

Herr and Mad. Vogl, the former suffering from an affection of the 
throat, have left Angelo Neumann’s Nébelungen Company, and 
returned to Munich. 

Carl Davidoff, the Russian violoncellist, has commenced his 
concert-tour in Germany, and met with a flattering reception wher- 
ever he has appeared. 

Miss Rosa Kenney will shortly make an appearance as Lady 
Macbeth, a character she has been earnestly studying under a highly 
competent instructor. 

Herr Richard Hillgenberg, who has officiated since January last 
as first papery of the violin at the Conservatory, Stettin, has been 
engaged for six years longer. 

Clara Monhaupt, formerly a popular operatic soubrette at the 
Stadttheater, Leipsic, is engaged for a series of performances at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

At a recent performance of Hayda’s Creation by the Boston (U.S.) 
Handel and Haydn Society, Miss Emma Thursby, C. R. Adams, 
and J. T. Winch were the vocalists. 

After a concert given recently at Gratz by Teresina Tua, the 
students unyoked the horses from her carriage and themselves 
dragged her in triumph to her hotel. 

Mdme Minnie Hauk lately made at Louisville, Kentucky, her 
first appearance in English opera in America, and her first appear- 
ance in The Bohemian Girl anywhere. 

Headed by Nadina Bulicioff, who suggested it, the members of 
the company at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, will present Sig. 
Mancinelli, on the occasion of his benetit, with a silver crown. 

Eugene d’Albert, a young pianist, only eighteen, a pupil of Franz 
Liszt's, recently gave a concert in Weimar. Immediately after- 
wards, the Grand Duke, who was present, appointed him Pianist to 
the Court. 

On Advent Sunday afternoon, December 3, Mr N. Dumville, 
senior “Singing Man” on the foundation of the Manchester Ca- 
thedral, sang for the twenty-first time ‘* Comfort ye my people,” 
from 7'he Messiah. Few can record that for 21 years, on the same 
day each year, without interruption, they have sung the same air, 


The Alhambra Theatre, which took fire early on Thursday morn- 
ing, is now a wreck, nothing remaining but the ornamental doorway, 
the minarets, and the central dome. Eight houses at the back were 
destroyed, as well as the Turkish baths and Messrs Riviere and 
Hawkes’ music warehouse is!.mediately adjoining. It is stated that 
the fire broke out in the balcony, and the resident fireman had 
difficulty in making his escape. Two of the fire brigade men were 
seriously injured, and lie in a very critical condition, At present 
the loss is estimated at quite £150,000. Orders, it is announced; 
have already been given for the immediate re-erection of the 
building. 





PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 


Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, | 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—-PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated Violins and VIOLONCELLOos for SoLorsts, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., Kc. ; Messrs Mas urt, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris, 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s. 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. — 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depéi for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

Price Lists free on application. b 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Just Published. 


OUT OF TOWN. 
A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 


No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. No.2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3, THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE, 1. BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS. 6. ON THE WATER. 
7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 


Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 

* Out of Town is the comprehensive title of a set of eight humorous part-songs, 
for mixed voices, with optional accompaniment, composed by Walter Maynard, 
and published by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street. They all have a spice 
of the pastoral element, but are not so evsy as to incur the risk of being despised 
by practised part-singers. No. 4, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ is a live'y trifle, and 
another of the more taking numbers is 7, ‘The Picnic,’ descriptive of the opening 
of the hamper, the spreading of the banquet beneath the trees, and the incursion 
of wasps, the male voices imitating the buzz of the objectionable insect by 
repeating the word ‘ Zum,’"—Daily Chronicle, 

“Out of Town,—Well worthy of their title are Out of Town, a set of humor- 
ous part songs for mixed voices, by Walter Maynard, who has done most wisely 
in stating that ‘the right of performance is not reserved.’ No. 1, ‘A Glimpse of 
the Pastoral,’ expresses pity for all who are compelled to stay in town during 
summer time; Nos. 2 and 8 are adapted to melodies from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, the one ealled by the same title, the other, ‘The 
Charms of Rural Life,’ to the spright!y air known as ‘Tne Clown’s Dance.’ 
No. 4 will cause p'enty of laughter and fun, ‘ Beware of the Bull’ is its title ; 
both words and musi¢ are well suited for a Christmas festive gathering. There 
isa mock gravity about No, 5, ‘In the Woods,’ which will also provoke mirth, 
if not quite so boisterous as its predecessor. No. 6,‘On the Water.’ No. 7, 
‘The Picnic,’ in which a very good effect is introduced by the male voices 
imitating the buzzing of a wasp; and No. 8, ‘Good Bye,’ are equally funny in 
their way. We can most cordially recommend this amusing volume to our 
readers for Christmastide.”—Graphic. 

Out of Town,— Taken altogether it is a very rare specimen of light, but yet 
classical, music. The partition of voice parts is clever, and has the great 
advantage of being simple, so that the pieces can be got up without difficulty, 
even by amateurs. The first piece, ‘A Glimpse of the Pastoral,’ is taken from Beet- 
hoven’s beautiful Pastoral Symphony, in which the great master so dexterously 
carries you into the sounds of country life that you might almost imagine 
vourself strolling with him through his loved tavourite groves of Wahring. 
The close of this movement takes you by a clever modulation from F to B flat, 
and hushes you into a dream, taken trom the Midsummer Night's Dream of 
Mendelssohn. This is a celebrated gem. No. 3, ‘The Charms of Rural Life,’ 
again borrows from Mendelssohn the Harvest Dance, and is cleverly partitioned 
for the voice quartet. No. 4, ‘ Beware of the Bull,’ shows what Walter Maynard 
can do in original composition, and, though not the best of the set, exhibits literary 
and artistic capacity, being eminentiy dramatic. Nos. 5 and 6, ‘In the Woods’ 
and ‘On the Water,’ are very pretty specimens of ‘Imitation’ style, and are 
very effective. No. 7,‘The Pienic,’ is a very jolly glee, opening in a minor 
strain, it quickly dashes into a major tone, then takes the character of a chanson 
a Loire, and finally ends with a pretty scene imitating a wasp humming, such as 
a picnic party might meet on their outing. No. 8, *Good Bye,’ is a joyous leave- 
taking, ending in a rather sentimental strain, reminding you of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.’ The entire collection is very clever, quite popular, and yet classical.” 
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BRANDUS et Cie, Editeurs, rue Richelieu, 108, Paris 


eer er ere pour tous Pays). 


(EUVRES POSTHUMES 
H. VIE UXTE MPS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Op. 47. 
SIXIEME CONCERTO POUR VIOLON 
(Ex §OL), 
Dedié a Mme NORMAN-NERUDA., 

Avec accompagnement de piano... xe in ... net 12/- 

La partie de violon principal bee ee cis Some IGE 

L'accompagnement «’orchestre Sis EE mre ee 
Op. 48. 


TRENTE-SIX ETUDES POUR VIOLON, 


Dédiées au Conservatoire de Paris. 
EN SIX CAHIERS. 


Avec accompagnement de piano. Chaque cahier ... ... net 9/- 
La partie de violon seule. Chaque cahier ... ies sie gu SE 
Avec accompagnement de piano. Les 6 cahiers réunis .... ,,  25/- 
La partie de violon seule. Les 6 cahiers réunis_ ... ae ae EE 





IN THE PRESS. 


Septiéme concerto pour violon, en /a mineur, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano ou d'or chestre, dédié & M. Jens Hunay. 


Deuxiéme concerto pour violoncelle, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou dorchestra, dédié & M. JOSEPH SERVAIS. 


Les Voix du Ceeur, recueil de 9 morceaux pour violon, avec 
accompagnement de piano, 


Souvenirs et Réminiscences de Pologne, fantaisie pour violon, 
avec accompagnement de piano, dédiée 4 M. le Dr LANDoWsKIL 


Salut a l Amérique (Greeting to America), fantaisie brillante sur 
des themes Américains, pour violon, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou d’orchestre. 

Pochade américaine 

Saltarelle - 

Sivinade aww J 

Deux quatuors pour 2 violons, alto et violoncelle. 

Six morceaux pour violon seul. 

Ma Marche funebre, pour violon, avec accompagnement de 
piano, 

Premier morceau d’un 8€ concerto pour violon, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano. 

Premier et deuxiéme morceaux d’une sonate pour 
piano, 

Chant : mélodies, lieder, chceurs et morceaux religieux. 


Fantaisies brillantes pour 
violon, avec accompagne- 
ment de piano. 


alto et 





COPYRIGHT FOR ALL COUNTRIES. 


Paris: BRANDUS & Co., 103, Ruz RicHEntev. 





NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composés rt Depizs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 

JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 

Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG.- 

2, ROMANCE. | NARDE. 

3. ADIEU A CARTHA- | 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. | 6. A L’'ESPAGNOLE. 

Book 8. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. ‘6s. 
| BERCEUSE. 4s. 





CAVATINA. 4s. 
SCHERZETTINO. 4s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE, | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs| Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. | from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anpv 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF 


AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVTIA, &c. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 28s. 6d. each, paper covers; 


4s. cloth. 








“ Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘'The Songs of Scandinavia’ and * The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
cighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Kastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Kastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now «nown as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay,’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 


| statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 


generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 


' *Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 


_ to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 


footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G, Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 


| three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 


| in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
_ larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 


“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes | 
| majority are vol/:slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 


of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 


of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the | 


best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 


of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Kqually interesting are the songs of Eastern Kurope, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 


and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 


| traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 


sidered among the most interesting items of a small but | 


acceptable collection. ‘Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 


songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 
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first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies. ‘The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.”— Figaro, 
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